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Students, 
Admin 
United 
on  OSAP 
Reform 

By  Jessica  Whiteside 

The  U of  T administration 
and  student  leaders  are  call- 
ing for  a number  of  changes  to 
the  Ontario  Student  Assistance 
Program  to  address  the  real  costs 
of  post-secondary  education.  A 
student-administration  coalition 
plans  to  present  the  provincial 
government  with  13  key  recom- 
mendations for  OSAP  reform 
aimed  at  improving  student 
access  to  higher  education. 

“It’s  critical  that  the  university 
and  student  leaders  have  a 
common  position  on_OSAP,”  said 
Sheldon  Levy,  vice-president 
(government  and  institutional 
relations).  “We  need  to  start  a 
dialogue  with  the  government. 
We  believe  our  recommendations 
if  accepted  would  go  a very  long 
way  in  reflecting  the  reality  for 
today’s  students.” 

For  many  students,  the  reality 
is  that  they  don’t  qualify  for 
OSAP  support,  either  because 
they  are  not  taking  enough  cours- 
es, their  family  income  is  consid- 
ered too  high  or  they  don’t  meet 
other  restrictions.  But  individual 
circumstances  may  mean  those 
students  still  need  financial  assis- 
tance to  pursue  a post-secondary 
education.  The  joint  proposal, 
endorsed  by  the  Students’ 
Administrative  Council, 

Graduate  Students’  Union, 
Association  of  Part-time 
Undergraduate  Students  and 
the  university  administration, 
suggests  broadening  the  criteria 
for  OSAP  eligibility. 

That  proposal  is  especially 
important  for  part-time  students 
below  a 60  per  cent  course  load 
who  have  been  excluded  from 
OSAP  eligibility,  said  APUS  presi- 
dent Emily  Sadowski.  “We’re 
really  happy  with  the  recommen- 
dations,” she  said.  “They’re  going 
to  do  a lot  for  part-time  students’ 
financial  needs.”  Among  other 
key  recommendations  for  reform 
are  that  the  OSAP  maximum  be 
increased  from  the  present  value 
last  changed  in  1994  and  the 
Ontario  Student  Opportunity 
Grant  program  be  maintained  at 
its  current  level;  a greater  range 
of  parental  circumstances  and 

-See  OSAP  Page  4- 


True  Colours 


Close  to  opening  night,  these  actors  put  the  finishing  touches  on  the  Ob/e  award-winning  play  For 
Colored  Girls  who  have  Considered  Suicide  when  the  Rainbow  is  Enuf.The  play,  running  Feb.  13 
to  15  at  Hart  House  Theatre,  has  been  staged  only  once  before  in  Toronto  but  had  a run  of  over  700 
performances  on  Broadway  in  the  mid-1970s  and  is  part  of  Hart  House's  celebration  of  Black 
History  Month. 


Visibility  a Challenge  for  Council 


By  Jamie  Harrison 

IS  DEMOCRACY  DEAD  AT  THE 
University  of  Toronto?  Not 
according  to  Christina  Oke, 
assistant  secretary  of  Governing 
Council,  but  a lack  of  participation 
restricts  the  true  spirit  of  the 
democratic  process. 

With  the  clock  ticking  down  to 
today’s  noon  deadline  for  nomina- 
tions, potential  candidates  are 
needed  to  avoid  the  acclamation 
of  positions  as  has  happened  with 
previous  council  elections. 


“The  biggest  change  is  the  use  of 
technology,  both  for  Web-based 
voting,  which  we  believe  is  more 
equitable  as  it  allows  more  people 
to  participate,  and  the  use  of  list 
serves  to  remind  people  that  nomi- 
nations are  open,”  Oke  said.  “It’s  a 
way  of  raising  visibility  in  addition 
to  posters  and  ads  in  the  media.” 
Sean  Mullin,  a student  governor 
in  fourth-year  computer  science 
and  economics,  said  student 
engagement  is  paramount,  espe- 
cially with  challenges  such  as  the 
double  cohon  and  the  provosts 


academic  planning  exercises. 

“Almost  everything  the  university 
does  can  be  related  back  to 
Governing  Council  at  some  point,” 
he  said.  “Last  year  I encountered  a 
lot  of  people  who  didn’t  really 
know  what  Governing  Council  is 
or  what  it  does.” 

Raising  the  visibility  of  the  uni- 
versity’s governing  body  was  one  of 
Oke’s  greatest  challenges.  “We  did  a 
survey  on  Web-based  voting,”  she 
said.  “The  main  reason  that  people 

-See  A CHALLENGE  Page  8- 


Research 
Destroyed 
in  Shuttle 

By  Nicolle  Wahl 

AS  THE  FIRST  SEARING  IMAGES  OF 
the  disintegrating  space 
shuttle  Columbia  were  broadcast 
around  the  world  Feb.  1,  the  first 
thoughts  of  several  U of  T 
researchers  echoed  those  of 
millions  of  other  horrified  viewers. 

Professor  Reginald  Gorczynski 
of  surgery  and  immunology  said 
that  his  immediate  reaction  was. 
What  a terrible  human  tragedy.  But 
gradually  members  of  four  U of  T 
research  groups  realized  that  the 
destruction  of  the  shuttle  also 
meant  the  loss  of  years  of  their 
research.  Columbia,  along  with  its 
precious  human  cargo,  had  carried 
roughly  100  scientific  experiments 
into  space,  all  of  which  were 
destroyed. 

Professor  Tim  Murray  of  medi- 
cine and  the  calcium  research  labo- 
ratory at  St.  Michael’s  Hospital  said 
his  first  thoughts  were  of  the  seven 
crew  members  lost  in  the  disaster. 
Like  millions  of  other  viewers, 
Murray  was  stunned  and  saddened 
by  the  loss  of  the  shuttle  and  its 
crew'.  Later  he  realized  that  it  also 
meant  the  loss  of  two  and  a half 
years  of  bone  cell  research  he  had 
been  working  on  with  principal 
investigator  Professor  Leticia  Rao. 

“Watching  that  fireball  going 
through  the  air  and  coming  down 
and  breaking  into  pieces  was  a 
very  powerful  image,"  Murray 
said.  “I  felt  terrible  seeing  it  and 
not  just  because  our  experiments 
were  there  but  because  of  the 
dedicated  lives  that  were  up  there.” 
Murray  and  Rao’s  experiment 
was  examining  the  effect  of 
spaceflight  on  bone  formation. 
Astronauts  in  space  lose  bone  10 
times  faster  than  do  post- 
menopausal women  who  are 
developing  osteoporosis,  Murray 
said  This  poses  problems  both  for 
astronauts  on  shuttle  flights,  those 
aboard  the  International  Space 
Station  and  for  plans  for  manned 
missions  to  Mars. 

In  the  experiment,  Murray  and 

-See  RESEARCH  Page  8- 
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Researcher  investigates  identity 
crisis  in  late  18th-century 
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AWARDS  & HONOURS 


GROSSKURTH  NAMED  TO 
ORDER  OF  ONTARIO 

Ontario  celebrated  its  own  Feb.  5 and  Professor  Emeritus 
Phyllis  Grosskurth  of  English  was  among  the  25  prominent  citizens  to 
receive  the  Order  of  Ontano,  the  province’s  highest  and  most  prestigious 
honour.  Grosskurth  was  cited  as  a leader  of  the  scholarly  and  literary 
communities  of  Ontario,  having  published  five  biographies  to 
international  acclaim,  most  recently  the  life  of  British  poet  Lord  Byron. 
“Her  support  of  young  writers  and  scholars  in  unstinting,”  the  citation 
read  at  the  investiture  ceremony  stated.  “She  has  also  served  on 
countless  literary  juries,  panels  and  committees  including  as  a referee 
for  the  Guggenheim  Foundation.”  The  order  was  established  1986  to 
recognize  those  who  have  demonstrated  excellence  and  achievement  of 
the  highest  degree  in  any  field  of  endeavour  benefiting  society  in 
Ontario  or  elsewhere. 


MOLECULAR  DESIGN  AND  INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY  CENTRE  LAUNCHED 

The  Molecular  Design  and  Information  Technology  Centre  (MD1T), 
which  uses  a state-of-the-art  supercomputer  and  software  to  generate 
3-D  images  for  drug  research,  was  officially  launched  Jan.  28.  The  $7.3- 
million  supercomputing  and  visualization  centre  forms  the  core  of  a 
multidisciplinary  drug  discovery  and  development  program  at  the  Leslie 
Dan  Faculty  of  Pharmacy.  The  centre  also  has  two  satellite  workstations 
in  the  departments  of  chemistry  and  biochemistry.  Among  the  research 
collaborations  underway  at  the  centre  are  efforts  to  design  new  drugs  to 
benefit  diabetics  and  drugs  that  boost  the  immune  system.  “MDIT  is 
providing  the  technology  and  research  expertise  to  make  U of  T a leader 
in  this  field  among  Canadian  universities,”  said  Professor  Lakshmi 
Kotra,  director  of  the  centre.  MDIT  has  signed  a memorandum  of 
understanding  with  the  Medical  and  Related  Sciences  (MARS) 
Discovery  District  in  Toronto  that  will  give  MARS  tenants  access 
to  MDIT’s  resources.  The  centre  has  received  a $2. 9-million  grant  from 
the  Ontario  Innovation  Trust  and  major  in-kind  contributions  from 
Tripos  Inc.  and  SGI  Canada. 


REED  TEAMS  UP  WITH  BRITISH  LIBRARY 

The  Records  of  Early  English  Drama  project  will  benefit  from  a new 
co-publishing  partnership  between  the  University  of  Toronto  Press  and 
the  British  Library.  “The  British  Library  is  one  of  the  greatest  cultural 
institutions  of  the  English  speaking  world  and  to  have  them  as  REED’s 
co-publisher  is  very  exciting,"  said  Professor  Alexandra  Johnston, 
director  of  REED.  This  partnership,  she  added,  will  give  even  greater 
recognition  and  exposure  to  the  project's  interdisciplinary  work  that 
is  used  around  the  world  by  medieval  and  Renaissance  historians, 
theatre  experts  and  musicologists. 


ARCHITECTURE,  LANDSCAPE  & 
DESIGN 

Professor  Detlef  Mertins  is  the  winner  of  the 
prestigious  2002  Konrad  Adenauer  Research  Award 
of  the  Alexander  von  Humboldt  Foundation.  Mertins 
will  use  the  award,  given  annually  to  a highly  quali- 
fied Canadian  scholar  whose  research  work  in  the 
humanities  or  social  sciences  has  earned  internation- 
al recognition,  to  finish  the  research  and  writing  for  a 
monograph  on  German-Amencan  architect  Ludwig 
Mies  van  der  Rohe  (1886-1969). 

FACULTY  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  & 
ENGINEERING 

Professor  Elvino  Sousa  of  electrical  and  computer 
engineering  was  among  the  recipients  of  the  Queen’s 
Jubilee  Medal,  presented  at  a ceremony  at  Queen’s 
Park  Jan.  30.  The  commemorative  medal,  created  to 
mark  the  Queen’s  50th  anniversary  on  the  throne, 
recognizes  Canadian  citizens  who  have  made  a 
significant  contributions  to  their  fellow  citizens, 
their  community  or  to  Canada.  Sousa  was  selected 
for  his  significant  work  in  the  field  of  wireless 
communications. 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS  & SCIENCE 

Professor  Emeritus  Paul  Grendler  of  history  was 
awarded  the  Marraro  Prize  of  the  American  Historical 
Association  for  his  book  The  Universities  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance.  The  prize  is  awarded  annually  for  the 
best  work  in  any  epoch  of  Italian  history,  Italian 
cultural  history  or  Italian-American  relations. 

CAREER  CENTRE 

The  Career  Centre  was  honoured  by  the  Canadian 
career  development  community  with  an  award  in 
recognition  of  its  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
field  of  career  development  through  its  extremely 
successful  organization  and  programming  of  the 
National  Consultation  on  Career  Development 
(NACON)  for  the  past  15  years.  The  award  was 
presented  at  NACON  in  Ottawa  Jan.  20. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE 

Professor  Emeritus  Charles  Bryan  of  anesthesia  has 
been  selected  to  receive  the  American  Lung 
Association’s  Edward  Livingston  Trudeau  Medal  rec- 
ognizing major  scientific  achievement  in  the  control, 
prevention  and  treatment  of  lung  disease  through 
leadership  in  research,  education  or  clinical  care 
Bryan  will  receive  the  medal,  first  awarded  in  1926  in 
honour  of  distinguished  scientist  Edward  Livingston 
Trudeau,  a founder  of  the  lung  association  and  its 
first  president,  at  the  American  Thoracic  Society 
meeting  in  Seattle  in  May. 


Professor  Patrick  Gullane  of  otolaryngology  will 
serve  as  president  of  the  North  American  Skull  Base 
Society  for  2004-2005.  Founded  in  1989,  the  organ- 
ization is  a professional  medical  society  that  facili- 
tates communication  worldwide  between  individuals 
pursuing  clinical  and  research  excellence  in  skull 
base  surgery.  Currently  vice-president  of  the 
American  Head  and  Neck  Society,  Gullane  will  also 
become  its  president  in  2004-2005.  The  society  is 
the  largest  organization  in  North  America  for  the 
advancement  of  research  and  education  in  head  and 
neck  oncology.  Gullane  is  the  first  Canadian  elected 
to  these  positions. 

Professor  Gabrielle  Kane  of  radiation  oncology  has 
been  awarded  the  Phil  R.  Manning  Award  for 
research  in  continuing  medical  education.  Kane 
received  the  award,  given  to  an  individual  or  group 
of  individuals  who  have  made  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  research  in  continuing  medical  education, 
for  her  proposal  Examining  the  Impact  of  Change  on 
Professional  Practice. 

Professor  Young-In  Kim  of  medicine  has  been 
awarded  the  2003  Canadian  Association  of 
Gastroenterology  Young  Investigator  Award  recogniz- 
ing outstanding  contributions  to  gastroenterology 
through  basic  or  clinical  research  by  investigators 
under  the  age  of  40.  The  award  will  be  presented  at 
the  2003  Canadian  Digestive  Disease  Week  in  Banff, 
Alta.,  Feb.  22  to  25. 

Professor  Dimitrios  Oreopoulos  of  medicine  will 
receive  an  honorary  degree  from  the  University  of 
Medical  Sciences  in  Poznan,  Poland,  in  April  2003. 
Oreopoulos  is  being  honoured  for  his  scientific 
achievements  in  nephrology  and  peritoneal  dialysis. 

FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 

Phil  Nimmons,  director  emeritus  of  jazz  studies, 

received  the  Distinguished  Service  in  Music 

Education  Award  from  the  faculty’s  music  education 
department  Feb.  8 at  a concert  held  at  the  MacMillan 
Theatre.  In  a brilliant  career  spanning  six  decades, 
Nimmons  has  been  a key  figure  in  Canadian  music 
education. 
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Peace  Week  Wraps  Up 


By  Lanna  Crucefix 

When  Craig  Kielburger 

speaks,  people  listen. 

As  one  of  several  speakers  at 
U of  T’s  first-ever  Peace  Week,  the 
first-year  undergraduate  found 
himself  in  very  select  company. 

The  event,  organized  by  the 
Campus  Chaplains  Association, 
featured  world  renowned  speak- 
ers including  1997  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  laureate  Jody  Williams  and 
UN  envoy  Stephen  Lewis  — all  in 
the  name  of  world  peace. 

Kielburger,  founder  of  the  non- 
profit group  Kids  Can  Free  the 
Children  and  a Nobel  Peace  Prize 
nominee  himself,  said  he  was 
thrilled  when  asked  to  be 


involved.  “This  event  especially 
caught  my  attention  because  it 
was  organized  by  all  the  faith 
groups,”  he  said.  “I  loved  the  idea 
that  at  this  time  — when  it  is  easy 
to  be  very  pessimistic  about  the 
state  of  our  world  — all  the  major 
faith  groups  on  campus  are 
coming  together  for  the  united 
goal  of  peace.” 

His  address  was  designed  to  get 
students  to  act  on  what  they  had 
learned  during  the  week.  “I  want- 
ed to  give  students  very  concrete 
and  tangible  ways  to  get  involved 
in  the  peace  movement.”  He 
pointed  out  previous  speakers 
had  also  challenged  students  “not 
just  to  feel  bad  but  actually  to  do 
something.” 


Kielburger  brought  a unique 
understanding  of  student  life  to 
the  event.  “There  are  so  many 
things  pulling  at  students  but 
events  like  Peace  Week  help  us 
realize  that  we  have  this  incredi- 
ble role,  not  only  on  campus  but 
to  be  peacekeepers  in  our  global 
community  and  in  our  nation,”  he 
said,  adding  that  that  he  hopes 
Peace  Week  becomes  an  annual 
event. 

Many  armed  conflicts  around 
the  world  do  not  make  the  news, 
he  added,  but  they  will  continue 
to  require  student  attention. 
“Even  now  as  students  we  have 
the  power  to  truly  create  peace  in 
the  broadest  sense  of  the  word. 
The  critical  part  is  to  take  action.” 
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Provost  Withdraws  Notice  to 
Terminate  Memorandum 


CITING  PROGRESS  IN  ITS  DISCUS- 
sions  with  the  faculty  associ- 
ation about  the  status  of  clinical 
faculty  members,  U of  T has  with- 
drawn its  notice  of  termination  of 
the  Memorandum  of  Agreement. 

In  a letter  to  all  faculty  and 
librarians,  Provost  Shirley 
Neuman  said  that  UTFA  and  the 
university  administration  share 
the  goal  of  preserving  academic 
freedom  for  clinical  faculty  and 
that  she  is  confident  that  UTFA’s 
stated  commitment  to  working 
with  the  university  will  lead  to 
timely  resolution  of  the  issue. 

She  said  she  made  the  decision 
“in  order  to  remove  all  concerns 
about  process  and  allow  us  to 
focus  on  the  critical  issue  at  hand 
— moving  forward  with  imple- 
mentation of  the  task  force 
recommendations  in  a timely 
and  consultative  manner.” 


Most  important,  she  added, 
“we  feel  we  are  very  much  closer 
to  finding  resolution  than  we 
were  following  UTFA’s  initial 
response  last  May  to  the  report  of 
the  task  force.” 

The  task  force  report  includes 
the  recommendation  that  new 
policies  and  procedures  to  protect 
academic  freedom  be  developed 
for  clinical  faculty  independent  of 
UTFA,  a proposal  that  is  widely 
embraced  by  the  university’s 
3,000  full-  and  part-time  clinical 
faculty. 

UTFA  had  objected  to  the 
administration’s  opening  of  the 
memorandum  and  in  an  open  let- 
ter last  month  said  its  objection 
“has  nothing  to  with  the  nature  of 
the  amendment  proposed.  It  has 
to  do  with  the  process  being  used 
to  amend  the  agreement.” 

UTFA  president  George  Luste 


said  his  association  will  be  meet- 
ing with  the  administration  this 
week  to  try  to  resolve  the  issue.  “If 
we  can  find  common  ground  on 
both  the  definition  of  academic 
freedom  and  on  a workable 
arms-length  dispute  resolution 
mechanism  for  clinical  faculty, 
I am  hopeful  that  we  will 
succeed,”  he  said.  “I  realize  that 
the  stakes  both  within  and  with- 
out our  institution  are  high.” 

In  her  letter  to  faculty  and 
librarians,  Neuman  reiterated  the 
urgency  of  addressing  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  task  force. 
“UTFA  acknowledges  this,”  she 
wrote.  “We’re  pleased  with 
UTFA’s  commitment  to  expedite 
this  process  [and]  I trust  that  this 
step  will  allow  us  as  an  institution 
to  focus  our  attention  on  the 
many  opportunities  and  chal- 
lenges before  us  at  this  moment.” 


University  Recognized  for  Accessibility 


By  Sue  Toye 

OPENING  A DOOR  TO  A CLASSROOM 
or  stepping  down  from  a 
curb  may  be  an  easy  task  for  most 
people  but  can  pose  a huge 
challenge  for  students  who  are 
w'heelchair-bound . 

But  a team  of  dedicated  profes- 
sionals at  Accessibility  Services  is 
working  hard  tq  change  that  and 
much  more.  In  recognition  of  the 
work  done  by  this  group  and 
others  on  campus,  the  Canadian 
Foundation  for  Physically 
Disabled  Persons  cited  U of  T (and 
the  Toronto  Star)  for  its  efforts  “to 
guarantee  all  students  with  a dis- 
ability full  access  to  academic  and 
social  life  of  its  three  campuses,”  at 
a gala  dinner  Feb.  8. 

“It’s  an  honour  for  U of  T to  get 
the  award  because  of  the  good 
work  that  has  been  done  on  all 
three  campuses  to  be  more 


barrier-free  for  students,  especially 
the  Students’  Administrative 
Council’s  wheelchair  access 
committee  (SAC  WAC),”  said 
Janice  Martin,  co-ordinator 
of  Accessibility  Services  at  the 
downtown  campus. 

Using  funds  raised  from 
student  levies  and  matched  by 
government  agencies  and  the 
university  over  the  past  decade, 
SAC  WAC  has  retrofitted  over  25 
buildings  with  ramps,  door  oper- 
ators, classroom  modifications, 
specially  designed  washrooms 
and  elevators.  Future  projects 
include  making  Flart  House  more 
wheelchair-friendly  and  installing 
electronic  door  operators  in  vari- 
ous locations  at  the  Mississauga 
and  Scarborough  campuses. 

Martin  would  also  like  to  pro- 
mote the  philosophy  of  “universal 
instructional  design”  in  the- 
classroom  where  students  with 


disabilities  can  tape  lectures,  use 
motorized  doors  or  receive  hand- 
outs in  bigger  fonts.  She  would 
also  like  to  see  a plan  for  barrier- 
free  accessibility  for  U of  T.  “We 
can  identify  barrier-free  class- 
rooms, residences  and  services  that 
serve  as  a model  of  accessibility  for 
the  rest  of  the  university,”  she  said. 

Located  at  all  three  campuses,  the 
accessibility  centres  helped  over 
1,360  students  pursue  their 
academic  dreams  this  past  school 
year.  Each  specialist  works  one-on- 
one  with  students,  giving  them  the 
tools  they  need  — from  sign  lan- 
guage interpretation  and  on-campus 
transportation  to  providing  adaptive 
technology  — to  study  effectively 
and  have  an  active,  fun  life  on 
campus.  The  centres  also  run 
support  group  sessions  and  offers 
workshops  on  everything  from 
time  management  to  how  to  study 
more  effectively. 


Canada’s  Fastest  Computer  Devoted  to 
Astrophysics  at  U of  T 


By  Nicolle  Wahl 

Canada’s  fastest  supercomputer 
is  heating  up  the  scene  at  the 
Canadian  Institute  for  Theoretical 
Astrophysics  — both  literally  and 
figuratively. 

When  the  new  PowerRack-HX 
cluster  created  by  Mynix 
Technology  of  Montreal  starts  its 
calculations,  the  512  individual 
computer  processing  units  can  heat 
up  to  70  degrees  Celsius,  requiring 
extra  ventilation  and  air-condition- 
ing to  keep  the  unit  functioning. 

But  with  that  heat  comes  the 
capability  of  performing  more 
than  one  trillion  calculations  per 
second,  opening  the  door  to  more 
complex  and  comprehensive 
simulations  of  the  universe.  “I’m 
excited  for  the  capabilities  that  it 
brings  to  all  of  our  researchers,” 
said  Professor  Peter  Martin  of 


astronomy  and  astrophysics. 
“This  brings  us  up  into  the  so- 
called  teraflop  range  — one 
trillion  calculations  per  second. 
It’s  staggering.” 

The  supercomputer,  which  will 
be  dedicated  to  astrophysics 
research,  ranks  among  the  top  50 
worldwide.  It  took  four  people 
over  two  days  and  two  kilometres 
of  cable  to  assemble. 

Professor  John  Dubinski  of 
astronomy  and  astrophysics  has 
used  the  computer  to  simulate 
the  behaviour  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  particles  during  the 
collision  of  the  Milky  Way  and 
Andromeda  galaxies,  an  event 
slated  to  occur  in  three 
billion  years.  His  colleague. 
Professor  Ue-Li  Pen,  is  examining 
the  formation  of  supermassive 
black  holes. 

“You  get  a lot  of  detail  in  the 


simulations  and  that  makes  it 
more  realistic,”  Martin  said. 
“We’re  doing  things  that  were 
only  dreamed  of  10  years  ago.” 

Until  now  no  one  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  attempt  such  com- 
plex simulations.  At  the  same 
time,  this  computer  provides 
astrophysicists  with  more  avail- 
able computer  time  to  perform 
their  experiments.  .Previously  they 
might  have  had  to  compete  for 
precious  computing  time  with 
chemists,  meteorologists,  engi- 
neers and  other  specialists  who 
require  extended  calculations. 
Frequently  researchers  have  had 
to  turn  to  U.S. -based  computers. 

But  the  researchers  are  already 
dreaming  of  a computer  that  is  10 
times  faster  than  the  PowerRack- 
FIX  cluster  and  are  currently 
drawing  up  a grant  proposal  for 
such  a machine. 


CURIOSITIES 


Pull  to  Pray 


By  Michah  Rynor 

As  A YOUNG  GIRL,  ST.  MIKE’S  STUDENT  NORAH  WILLIS  MlCHENER  STUDIED  AT 
the  Pontifical  Institute  of  Mediaeval  Studies.  Years  after  graduating,  she 
would  end  up  giving  numerous  intriguing  gifts  to  the  institute  includ- 
ing art  work,  her  mahogany  desk  and  a fine  collection  of  theology 

books.  One  of  her  most  fascinating  gifts  is  this  19th-century  metal 
prayer  wheel  that  she  acquired  when  her  husband,  Roland  Michener, 
was  Canadian  ambassador  to  India  in  1966.  Take  the  lid  off  and  voila 
— yards  and  yards  of  black-inked  Buddhist  prayers  on  delicate  rice 
paper  unravel  like  some  ancient  ticker-tape  machine.  After  their  posting 
in  India,  the  Michener  name  would  become  a well-known  fixture  in 
Canadian  life  when  the  Queen  appointed  him  Governor  General  of 
Canada  (1967-1974). 


Honouring  Jon  Kameoka 


By  Laura  Rosen  Cohen 

STAFF  MEMBERS  AT  THE  ADAPTIVE 
Technology  Resource  Centre 
(ATRC)  in  Robarts  library  are 
doing  their  best  to  find  hope  in 
the  wake  of  tragedy.  Along  with 
donations  made  by  faculty  and 
staff  members  from  other  parts  of 
the  university  community,  they 
have  raised  almost  $10,000  for 
the  Jon  Kameoka  Memorial  Fund. 

Kameoka  was  a well-loved  staff 
member  of  the  centre  when  he 
was  killed  in  a traffic  accident  last 
July.  Kameoka,  who  was  left 
disabled  after  undergoing 
neurosurgery  to  remove  a brain 


tumour  at  the  age  of  18,  had  dis- 
embarked from  a bus  while  on  his 
way  to  work  when  the  fatal  acci- 
dent occurred.  He  had  worked  for 
the  ATRC  for  nine  years,  provid- 
ing network  support  and  helping 
with  the  installation  and  mainte- 
nance of  adaptive  technology 
hardware  and  software  to  assist 
students  with  disabilities. 

Following  their  loss,  Jon’s  family 
requested  that  in  lieu  of  flowers,  a 
more  fitting  tribute  to  his  spirit 
would  be  to  establish  a memorial 
fund  in  his  name  that  would  assist 
students  with  disabilities. 

Jutta  Treviranus,  head  of  ATRC, 
says  the  funds  will  be  used  to 
further  develop  a computer  input 
system  (a  mouse  and  keyboard 
alternative)  for  individuals  with 
physical  disabilities.  It  is  a project 
that  Kameoka  was  working  on 
just  before  his  death.  “He  had  a 
caring  attitude  and  an  incredibly 
positive  outlook  on  life.  He  was 
determined  to  expand  his  skills 
and  keep  learning  new  things  and 
I’m  sure  he  would  have  wanted  us 
to  continue  the  work  that  he  felt 
passionate  about,”  Treviranus  said. 
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JEWEL  RANDOLPH 


H CRUISES 
Sj  FOR  SALE! 


EUROPE 

Holland  at  Tulip  Time:  Free  air,  March  & April,  river 
cruises,  including  excursions.  Magical  Amsterdam, 
colourful  Dutch  waterways,  dazzling  flower  fields, 
and  the  occasional  Heron. 

BALTIC 

Two  category  upgrades  with  Crystal  Cruises. 
Overnight  in  enchanting  St.  Petersburg. 

BLACK  SEA 

Two  category  upgrades.  Aboard  the  brand  new 
Crystal  Serenity. 

MEDITERRANEAN 

Venice  to  Barcelona.  Aboard  the  Golden  Princes  or 
the  Grand  Princess.  Two  category  upgrade. 

RADISSON  SEVEN  SEAS 

All  sailings,  $200  US  shipboard  credit. 

SILVERSEA 

$200  US  shipboard  credit,  all  sailings. 


OSAP  Reform  Urged 


-Continued  From  Page  1- 
regional  cost  of  living  for  the 
parental  household  be  taken  into 
account;  the  needs  assessment 
indicating  how  much  students 
will  receive  be  available  earlier 
with  funding  arriving  in  a more 
timely  manner;  and  that  the  living 
allowance  for  students  in  high- 
cost  areas  of  the  province  like  the 
greater  Toronto  area  reflect  the 
real  cost  of  living. 

The  coalition  is  also  preparing 
to  undertake  a study  of  the  cost 
of  living  and  attending  universi- 
ty in  the  GTA  within  the  context 
of  OSAP  funding.  “We’re  very 
happy  about  the  idea  of  the  cost 
of  living  study  to  come  up  with 
some  realistic  numbers,”  said 
GSU  president  Christopher 
Collins.  “These  formulas  can’t  be 
created  in  terms  of  what  govern- 
ment is  willing  to  give.  They 
have  to  be  created  in  terms  of 
what  it  takes  to  live  in  Toronto  as 
a student.” 

Collins  added  that  he  hopes 


the  joint  process  undertaken  by 
student  governments  and  the 
administration  becomes  a model 
for  future  co-operation. 
Facilitated  by  fourth-year  arts 
and  science  student  Geeta  Yadav 
and  Professor  Rona  Abramovitch, 
student  government  representa- 
tives and  student  members  of 
Governing  Council  initiated 
their  discussions  on  OSAP 
reform  last  June.  In  addition  to 
the  basic  recommendations 
and  upcoming  cost-of-living 
study,  the  final  submission  to 
government  will  include  a 
background  paper,  still  being 
drafted,  that  will  provide 
context  and  examples  for  each 
recommendation. 

“If  any  of  these  recommenda- 
tions gets  implemented,  it’s  going 
to  make  a huge  difference  in  the 
lives  of  our  students,”  said  SAC 
external  commissioner  Alex 
Artful-Dodger.  She  noted  SAC  is 
especially  pleased  with  the 
recommendation  to  increase  the 


OSAP  maximum  while  maintain- 
ing the  grant  portion  and  with  a 
call  to  review  the  criteria  for  inde- 
pendent status.  “1  think  we’re  all 
really  happy  with  the  solutions 
that  have  come  out  of  it.” 


Sheldon  Levy 


TAHITI 

Ten  day  cruise  aboard  the  Tahitian  Princess.  Air 
included.  $4000  CDN  per  person,  double. 


~r  ic:oQ 


Please  call  Margarita  Orszag  at  905-206-8237. 
e-mail:  margarita.orszag@cdn.navigant.com 


Great  Art  • Great  Workouts  • Great  Food  • Great  Thoughts 


HART  HOUSE 


o 


o 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


Wednesday,  February  12 

5-Buck  Lunch  - Italian  Romance,  11:30am-2pm  in  the  Great  Hall. 
Investment  Club  Speakers  Series  with  Prof.  John  Hull,  "Derivatives 
Disasters  and  What  We  Have  Learned  from  Them",  6pm  in  the  East 
Common  Room. 

Thursday,  February  13 

Stages  - Butta  Babees  and  Motion,  9pm  in  the  Arbor  Room. 
Licensed.  No  cover. 

Friday,  February  14 

Jazz  at  Oscar's  - Trlfecta  with  guest  vocalist,  Divine  Earth  Essence, 
9pm  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Licensed.  No  cover. 

Sunday,  February  16 

Sunday  Concert  featuring  steel  drum  jazz  ensemble,  Kalabash, 

3pm  in  the  Great  Hall. 

ART  416.978.8398 

The  Justina  M.  Barnicke  Gallery  - "Memoires  et  Temoignages/Memories 
and  Testimonies",  Runs  to  Mar.  6. 

The  Arbor  Room  - "Animate/Inanimate",  Theresa  Goosen.  Runs  to  Mar.  8. 
ATHLETICS  416.978.2447 

Upper  Gym,  Track,  and  Pool  will  be  closed  fro  the  10th  Annual  Hart 
House  Indoor  Triathlon  from  Fri.  Feb.7  at  10pm  to  Sat.  Feb.  8 at  3pm. 
Space  still  available  in  Session  2 Golf  and  Squash  lessons  that 
start  in  March. 

Art  of  Foot  Massage  Workshop  - Tue.  Feb.  11,  7-9pm.  Register  in  the 
Membership  Services  Office. 

HART  HOUSE  THEATRE  Box  Office:  41 6.978.8668 
Hart  House  Theatre  presents  Obie  Award-winning  play,  For  Colored 
Girls  who  have  Considered  Suicide  when  the  Rainbow  is  Enuf,  by 
Ntozake  Shange,  Thurs.  Feb.  13-  Sat.  Feb. 15,  8pm  and  2pm  Sat.  matinee. 
$15/$10  students,  seniors,  and  UofT  faculty  and  staff. 

Hart  ft  Soul  Dinner  Theatre  Package  on  Valentine's  Day,  Fri.  Feb.  14, 
includes  dinner  for  2 at  the  Gallery  Grill  in  Hart  House  at  6pm  and  2 
tickets  to  Colored  Girls.  Dinner  Theatre  Package  Si  20  per  couple 
($60/person)  (taxes  and  gratuity  incl.)  Seating  is  limited. 

Daffydil  produced  by  UofT  Faculty  of  Medicine,  Wed.  Feb.  19  - 
Sat.  Feb.  22  at  8pm. 

UofT  Film  Festival  - Wed.  Feb.  26-Sat.  Mar.  1. 

CONTEST  SUBMISSION  DEADLINES: 

Film  Board  Gala  Screening  Competition,  Thurs.  Feb.  13 
7th  Annual  One  Act  Playwriting  Competition,  Sat.  Mar.  1 
The  81st  Annual  Photography  Contest,  Thurs.  Mar.  6 at  11:30pm 
Art  Competition,  Fri.  Mar.  7 and  Sat.  Mar.  8 
Rules  and  Entry  Forms  available  in  the  Poster  Rack  in  the  Rotunda. 


Great  Art  • Great  Workouts  • Great  Food  • Great  Thoughts 
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Compaq  EVO  D510 
Pentium  4 2.0GHz 
256MB  Memory 
40Gb  Hard-drive 
40x  CD-Rom 
10/100  ethemet 
Intel  Extreme  32MB  Vid  Card 
Windows  2000/XP  Pro 


All  CPU's 

-—5%  OFF 

All  Hard  drive's  — 

-—7%  OFF 

All  Motherboard's 

-—8%  OFF 

All  video  cards 

-—7%  OFF 

All  Keyboards 

-—10%  OFF 

All  memory  

— 10%  OFF 

(On  cash  or  debit  card  purchases  only) 

Compaq  EVO  D310V 
Pentium  4 1 .8GHz 
256MB  Memory 
40Gb  Hard-drive 
48x  CD-RW 
10/100  ethemet 
Intel  Extreme  32MB  Vid  Card 
Windows  XP  Pro 

s 1199 

Security  OTA 

Intel  P4  2.0  GHz  Processor 
ECS  Motherboard 
256MB  DDR  PC2100  Memory 
40Gb  7200  RPM  Hard  drive 
DA/  Surveillance  System 
Microjack  Eyes  Pro  Card 
2 B&W  Camera's 
52x  CD-Rom  Drive 
1.44  Panasonic  Floppy 
Keyboard  & Mouse 
Apex  Case  w 1 300W  PS 
Windows  2000 

1 Year  Parts  & 3 Years  Labor  Warranty 


'Prices  are  subjected  to  change  without  notice" 


326  COLLEGE  ST.  TORONTO  ON  M5T  1S3  TEL. 416. 922. 1177  FAX. 416. 922. 1603 

WWW.OTAPC.COM 


Foot  Pain?  , We  can  help! 

SEE  OUR  ?6oT  SPECIALIST 


Our  services  include: 

• Custom  Foot  Orthotics  and  Orthopedic  Footwear 

• General  and  Diabetic  Foot  Care 

• Treatment  of  callus,  corns,  warts  and  nail  care 

For  your  convenience,  our  office  has  direct  billing 
with  Green  Shield  Insurance 

To  arrange  a consultation  and  foot  analysis, 
call  416-441-9742 

Orthotics  and  custom  made  footwear  may  be  covered  by  U ofT  staff  and 


United  Foot  Clinic 

Omar  Qureshi 

Chiropodist/Foot  Specialist 

170  St.  George  St.  #630 
(Medical  Arts  Building) 

1500  Don  Mills  Rd.  #705 
(Don  Mills/York  Mills) 

Tel  416-441-9742 

most  other  extended  health  care  plans. 
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IN  THE  NEWS 


IMPROVED  TILES  MAY  HELP 

Even  as  investigations  begin  into  the  tragic  accident  of  the  Columbia 
space  shuttle,  researchers  are  looking  for  ways  to  improve  the  design  of 
the  shuttle  fleet.  According  to  Professor  Doug  Perovic,  chair  of  mater- 
ials science  and  engineering,  one  area  for  improvement  is  in  the  tiles 
that  protect  the  shuttles  from  heat.  “[Current]  tile  materials  are  not  as 
high  tech  as  what  can  be  done  nowadays,”  he  told  the  Boston  Globe  Feb.  4. 

FRIENDS  IN  HIGH  PLACES 

Turbulent  relations  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  were  the 
topic  of  an  article  in  the  Financial  Times  of  London  jan.  21 . Although  the 
article  concentrated  on  the  reasons  for  an  apparent  increase  in 
anti-Americanism  in  Canada,  Professor  Stephen  Clarkson  of  political 
science  pointed  out,  “I  don’t  think  the  current  mood  is  particularly 
anti-American.  But  it  is  anti-Bush.” 

WHERE’S  MY  BALACLAVA? 

Complaining  about  Canada’s  January  cold  spell  has  become  required 
conversation  for  most  people  across  the  country,  according  to  an  article 
in  The  Globe  and  Mail  Jan.  23.  “That  extreme  frontier  experience  is 
always  our  first  topic  of  conversation.  It’s  the  one  thing  we  all  have  in 
common  in  a culturally  diverse  country,”  said  Professor  William  Gough 
of  environmental  science  at  U of  T at  Scarborough.  Gough  also  com- 
mented that  Canadians  were  becoming  a “nation  of  weather  wimps”  as 
our  threshold  for  cold  decreases. 

ARE  YOU  FREE  FOR  DINNER? 

One  of  the  dreaded  rituals  of  modern  society,  the  “payback”  dinner, 
causes  more  stress  than  joy,  according  to  an  article  in  The  Globe  and  Mail 
Feb.  3.  Professor  Krystyna  Sieciechowicz  of  anthropology  had  a good 
reason  why  she  believes  this  is  so:  “The  convivial  exchange  of  food  is  the 
most  primordial  exchange  of  trust,”  she  said.  “While  it  sounds  a bit 
cannibalistic,  in  sharing  food  we  are  socially  ingesting  each  other  and 
becoming  one  in  the  same  person.” 

PRAISING  PERFORMANCE  CAN  BE  TRICKY 

Merit  pay  may  be  a controversial  subject  in  the  workforce  but  it  can 
also  be  a positive  experience,  Professor  Maria  Rotundo  of  the  Rotman 
School  of  Management  told  The  Globe  and  Mail  Jan.  31.  “It  all  hinges  on 
fair  measures,”  she  said.  “The  manager  has  to  be  as  objective  as  possible 
on  a regular  basis.”  Rotundo  continued  to  say  that  managers  in  compa- 
nies that  do  have  a merit  pay  policy  should  praise  good  performance, 
give  regular  criticism  and  be  fair. 

compiled  by  Lana  Crucbfix 


The  Donner  Canadian  Foundation  and 
University  of  St.  Michael’s  College 
Present  a Lecture  Series : 


THE  WORLD  AFTER  SEPTEMBER  1 1™ 


“Liberal  Democracy, 

Radical  Islam  and  9/11: 

Has  history  begun  again 
or  did  it  never  end?” 

Hillel  Fradkin 

President , Ethics  and  Public  Policy  Center 
Washington  DC 

Before  joining  the  Ethics  and  Public  Policy  Center,  Dr.  Fradkin  was  the  W.H. 
Brady,  Jr.  Fellow  in  Politics  and  Culture  at  the  American  Enterprise  Institute  and 
before  that  taught  at  the  Univ.  of  Chicago  as  a member  of  the  Committee  on 
Social  Thought  He  has  also  taught  at  Columbia,  Yale  and  Georgetown 
Universities  and  was  the  assistant  director  of  the  Project  on  Islamic  Thought 
at  the  Univ.  of  Maryland.  He  was  a member  of  the  Council  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  and  on  the  advisory  committee  on 
International  Education  of  the  US  Department  of  Education.  His  many  arti- 
cles cover  a variety  of  subjects  in  Islamic  and  Jewish  studies,  contemporary 
politics  and  the  issue  of  religion  in  modern  political  life.  He  has  lectured  wide- 
ly both  in  the  US  and  abroad. 

Thursday,  February  1 3th,  5:30  pm,  2003 

Room  400 

Alumni  Hall,  St  Michael’s  College 
121  St.  Joseph's  Street 


Conference  Tackles  Anti-Semitism 


By  Jessica  Whiteside 

Anti-Semitism  in  Canada, 
campus  speech  and  peaceful 
means  to  deal  with  conflict  are 
among  the  topics  under  scrutiny 
at  a two-day  anti-Semitism 
conference  that  starts  today  at  the 
Munk  Centre  for  International 
Studies. 

Former  prime  minister  Brian 
Mulroney  launched  the  conference 
with  a speech  on  the  government’s 
handling  of  anti-Semitism  at  a pre- 
conference dinner  Sunday  night  at 
Hart  House. 

“Events  of  the  last  year  suggest 
there  is  a re-emergence  of  racial 
discrimination  and  anti-Semitism 
in  our  society  and  in  our  world,” 
said  University  Professor  Janice 
Gross  Stein,  one  of  the  conference 


organizers.  “This  development 
raises  a number  of  important 
questions  about  the  prevailing 
level  of  civility  and  tolerance.  As 
a centre  of  knowledge  and  expertise, 
the  University  of  Toronto  has  a 
particular  obligation  to  bring  its 
intellectual  resources  and  expert- 
ise to  bear  on  these  questions  and 
to  expose  them  to  careful  analysis 
and  rigorous  debate.” 

The  conference  will  examine 
the  historical  roots  and  present- 
day  scope  of  anti-Semitism  in 
Europe  and  North  America  and 
look  at  whether  anti-Semitism 
differs  from  other  kinds  of  preju- 
dice in  the  world  today.  It  will 
also  explore  ways  to  respond  to 
the  problem  of  contemporary 
anti-Semitism. 

Along  with  U of  T professors, 


conference  speakers  will  include 
Chief  Justice  Roy  McMurtry  and 
public  policy  expert  Hershell 
Ezrin  of  GPC  International  as  well 
as  Professors  Steven  Zipperstein 
of  Stanford  University,  Todd 
Endelman  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  Mark  Tessler  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  Leonard 
Dinnerstein  of  the  University  of 
Arizona  and  Morton  Weinfeld  of 
McGill  University. 

Weinfeld,  a sociology  professor 
and  chair  in  Canadian  ethnic 
studies  at  McGill,  will  address  two 
subjects  on  Tuesday,  the  final  day 
of  the  conference.  Weinfeld 
will  give  two  lectures  — one  will 
address  anti-Semitism,  anti- 
Zionism  and  criticism  of  Israel’s 
policies,  the  other  will  examine 
anti-Semitism  in  Canada  today. 


Audit  Criticizes  Education  Policies 


By  Sue  Toye 

Researchers  at  the  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  have  labelled  Ontario’s 
public  school  education  policies 
insufficient  and  detrimental  to  stu- 
dents in  an  audit  released  Jan.  23. 

The  authors  of  the  report 
analysed  public  opinion  polls, 
student  achievement  data,  educa- 
tional policy  research  and  their 
own  experience  in  school  systems 
around  the  world  and  in  Canada. 

“The  government’s  overall 
approach  is  not  working  and  cannot 
work  to  do  what  is  expected  of  the 
public  school  system.  It  lacks  spirit 
and  energy,”  said  Professor  Michael 
Fullan,  dean  of  OISE/UT  and  one  of 
the  report’s  three  authors. 

The  audit  concluded  that  poli- 
cies such  as  the  current  approach 
to  teacher  testing  for  graduating 


students  are  a waste  of  resources 
while  other  reforms  such  as  tax 
credits  for  private  schools,  new 
policies  for  teacher  supervision  and 
cuts  to  programs  for  students  at 
risk  are  actually  hurting  students. 

Fullan  and  co-authors  Professor 
Ken  Leithwood  and  Nancy 
Watson,  senior  research  associate, 
point  to  glaring  policy  gaps  in  the 
public  school  system  — especially 
in  areas  of  early  childhood  educa- 
tion, support  for  new  teachers  and 
programs  for  administrators  to 
hone  their  leadership  skills. 

The  researchers  recommend 
that  power  to  allocate  education 
resources  should  be  returned  to 
schools  and  districts  so  that  they 
can  determine  how  best  to  meet 
provincial  standards.  “The  fund- 
ing formula  is  one  of  the  most 
prescriptive  in  North  America,” 
said  Leithwood,  adding  that  it 
provides  “no  local  discretion  for 


the  use  of  money.” 

Some  policies  — such  as 
provincial  student  testing  and  a 
standardized  curriculum  — are 
headed  in  the  right  direction,  they 
say,  but  their  effects  are  blunted 
by  poor  implementation  at  the 
provincial  level. 

“In  international  terms,  we  don’t 
do  too  badly,  but  we’re  not  moving 
forward.  There  are  a lot  of  students 
being  underserved,”  Fullan  said. 

The  researchers  urged  the 
province  to  invest  in  early  child- 
hood programs,  increase  funding 
to  reflect  current  costs  and 
collaborate  with  teachers  and 

principals,  not  simply  hand  down 
policies. 

Fullan  said  the  audit  serves  as  a 
starting  point  to  discussion  of 
education  policy  in  advance  of  the 
provincial  election  expected  this 
spring.  A follow-up  report  is  due 
in  May. 


Woodsworth  College  & The  Centre  for  Industrial  Relations 

present 


THE  21  st  ANNUAL  SEFTON  LECTURE 


Speaker:  Tim  Armstrong,  Q-C.,  Order  of  Ont. 

Contemporary  Collective  Bargaining: 
How  well  is  it  working 


Thursday,  March  6,  2003  at  7:00  pm 


Faculty  Club 
41  Willcocks  Street 

Free  Admission  - All  Are  Welcome 
Wine  & Cheese  Reception  Follows  Lecture 


Sefton  Award  Winner: 


Desmond  Morton 

Hiram  Mills  Professor,  History  Department,  McGill  University 


Morley  Gunderson  Prize  Winner: 


Armine  Yalnizyan 

Atkinson  Fellow  for  Economic  Justice 


For  more  information,  call  416-978-5301.  ^ 
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The  University  of  Toronto 
Computer  Shop 


Printing  Solutions  from  your 
End  to  End  Partner 
SAVE  up  to  $800.00  instantly 


Save  A Bundle 

SAVE  up  to  $800  instantly 
when  you  purchase  any  of  these 
HP  printers  with  an  accessory 

Colour  LaserJet  2500,  4600  & 
5500  Series 

LaserJet  1200,  2200,  3300  Series 
LaserJet  4200,  4300,  5100,  8150 
& 9000  Series 
and  the 

LaserJet  4100MFP 
before  April  15,  2003 

The  following  base  models  are  not  included  in  this 
promotion:  HP  Color  LaserJet  4600,  5500,  and 
HP  LaserJet  3300,  4200,  4300. 


m 

invent 

LaserJet 
4100  MFP 


Purchase  a 4100  MFP  (C9148A) 
and  receive  $250  rebate 
(No  additional  accessory 
purchase  required!!) 

The  new  PowerBooks. 


12.1”,  867MHz,  256MB, 
40GB,  Combo  drive,  56K, 
100/1000 

$2499.00 


17”,  1GHz 
512GB,  60GB, 
Superdrive,  56K, 
100/1000,  Airport 

$4999.°° 


University  of  Toronto  Computer  Shop 

Koffler  Student  Centre,  214  College  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario,  M5T  3A1 
Tel:  (416)  978-7947  Fax:  (416)  978-7968 
Hrs.  Mon.-Fri.  9-6:  Sat.  10-5:  Sun.  12-5  computer 
Visit  our  Web  Site  at  shop  J 


Authorized  Reseller 


www.campuscomputershop.com 


•Mat,  iBook.  Pov**rtxxA  G4  ere  registered  trademark*  of  Apple  InlemaOorrt,  used  urxJw  license 
A*  products  are  subjacl  to  avwlabitty  Prt ong  valid  for  members  of  the  «*fonnc  community  or!/ 
* back  on  his  dwt,  but  were  not  sura  which  one  this  time 


Moving  Parts 

Program  sends  laid  off  techies  back  to  school  — literally 

By  Sue  Toye 


When  Visteon  Canada  Inc.  closed  its 
manufacturing  plant  two  years  ago, 
it  put  about  100  people  out  of  work 
including  Don  Pestill  — making  it 
one  of  the  luckiest  days  of  his  life. 

“It  was  a blessing  in  disguise,”  Pestill  says.  “I  was 
getting  bored  with  my  work;  just  going  through  my 
routine.”  As  a skilled  millwright  for  24  years,  Pestill 
tweaked,  fiddled  and  adjusted  all  the  machinery  at  the 
plant  that  cranked  out  airbags,  keyless  entry  locks  and 
other  safety  gadgets  for  Ford  cars. 

Now  he  is  putting  his  technical  industry  knowl- 
edge to  good  use  — in  a high  school  classroom. 
Pestill  and  27  others  are  enrolled  in  the  technological 
studies  apprenticeship  program,  a two-year  program 
recently  launched  by  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies 
in  Education  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Although  OISE/UT  runs  a full-time  one-year  teacher 
education  program  for  technological  studies,  this  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  give  technology  workers  teaching 
certification  without  incurring  a lengthy  loss  of  income, 
says  Sara  McKitnck,  technological  studies  co-ordinator 
at  OISE/UT.  As  part  of  the  program,  the  students  spent 
six  weeks  in  a classroom  last  summer,  followed  by 
either  a paid  internship  at  a local  high  school  or  three 
unpaid  practicums.  They  will  finish  their  diploma  this 
summer  with  another  six-week  course. 


Pestill,  who  has  been  placed  at  Keswick  High  School, 
teaches  introductory  industrial  shop  to  Grade  9 
students  and  computer  engineering  to  a combined 
Grade  11/12  class.  He  saw  the  program  as  a great 
opportunity  to  switch  careers  and  thought  of  teaching 
because  he  enjoys  working  with  children. 

The  program  was  created  by  OISE/UT  to  address  the 
shortage  of  technology  teachers  in  Ontario.  In  2000  a 
study  by  the  Ontario  College  of  Teachers  predicted  that 
37  per  cent  or  1 ,747  qualified  tech  teachers  will  retire 
by  2005.  This  translates  into  job  security  for  Jerry 
Bemdge,  who  is  also  going  through  the  program. 

Berridge  worked  as  a media  specialist  at  Unionville 
High  since  1989  and  was  offered  the  position  of  com- 
munications technology  teacher  in  1999.  “I’ve  learned 
a lot  from  the  program  such  as  different  strategies  for 
classroom  management  and  techniques  for  marking," 
he  says.  “Some  of  it  I picked  up  from  my  colleagues 
when  1 started  but  the  U of  T program  opened  up  a 
whole  new  world  for  me.” 

Berridge,  who  teaches  21  to  25  kids  at  a time  in 
Grades  9 to  12,  says  getting  his  certification  was  the 
best  decision  he  has  ever  made.  “1  love  turning  kids 
onto  technology  and  new  ideas,”  he  says.  “Without 
having  the  summer  U of  T component,  1 wouldn’t  be 
where  1 am  now  and  the  kids  probably  wouldn’t  have 
the  experience  they  have  now.” 


Don  Pestill  at  Keswick  High  School 


Great  Minds  at  the  University  of  Toronto: 

THE  UNIVERSITY 
PROFESSOR 
LECTURE  SERIES 


Monday,  Feb  24,  2003  7pm 

Northrop  Frye  Hall 


73  Queen's  Park  Crescent  East 


Beyond  the  Genome: 

How  to  Assemble  a Human  Cell 

Anthony  Pawson 

University  Professor 
Department  of  Medical  Genetics 
and  Microbiology 
Faculty  of  Medicine 


ARTS  & 
SCIENCE 

UNIVERSITY 
«r  TORONTO 


Free  tickets  available  at  (416)  946-5937 
www,ar  tsand  scienc  e .utoron  to.ca 

The  University  Professor  Lecture  Senes  is  presented  by 
the  Global  Knowledge  Foundation,  and  sponsored  by  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  and  dw  EWerwood  Foundation. 


GLOBAL 

KNOWLEDGE 

FOUNDATION 


We  don't  follow  the  flow, 
we  create  it. 


Listen  to  . .Real  Radio. 
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STEVE  BEHAL 


FROM  A VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD 


Identity  Crisis 

Researcher  investigates  ambivalence  in  18th-century  Germany 

By  Michah  Rynor 


Professor  John  Noyes  of  German  isn’t  a 
psychiatrist,  psychologist  or  social  worker 
but  he  is  trying  to  figure  out  an  identity 
crisis  that  affected  thousands  of  Germans 
from  1750  to  1820. 

In  a nutshell,  Noyes  says  Germany  (or  the  approx- 
imately 300  German-speaking  territories  that  made  up 
the  German  homeland  at  the  time)  had  a population 
that  didn’t  know  exactly  who  they  were.  “The 
German  people  had  a common  language  and  culture 
and  yet  didn’t  have 
a monarch  or  a 
unified  nation  that 
they  could  call  their 
own  as  did  the 
British  and  French," 
says  Noyes,  who  is 
writing  a book  about 
Germany’s  decades- 
long  debate  on  the 
pros  and  cons  of 
colonization  that  took  place  in  the  late  18th  century. 

Noyes,  working  with  the  aid  of  a Connaught  start-up 
grant,  has  specifically  narrowed  in  on  the  feelings  of 
the  German  intelligentsia  towards  colonialism. 
Surprisingly,  at  the  height  of  British,  French,  Spanish, 
Portuguese  and  Dutch  colonization,  the  Germans 
remained  hesitant,  undecided  and  often  hostile  to 
the  idea. 

“There’s  a famous  anecdote  recalling  Chancellor 
Otto  Bismarck  being  approached  by  pro-colonial- 
ists,” Noyes  says.  “These  supporters  pointed  to  a map 
of  Africa  and  said,  This  is  where  Germany  should  be 
and  Bismarck  pointed  to  a map  of  Europe  and  said, 
This  is  my  map  of  Africa.” 

It  was  only  much  later,  ironically  under  Bismarck, 
that  support  for  colonization  gained  momentum. 


Bismarck,  Noyes  says,  was  at  first  fearful  that 
Germany  would  be  weakened  if  it  invested  too  much 
money  and  energy  into  colonizing.  It  was  only  in  the 
early  1880s  that  he  agreed  to  engage  in  it. 

“I’m  trying  to  work  through  this  strong 
ambivalence  that  started  to  emerge;  1 think  the  way 
to  explain  it  is  to  come  back  to  this  identity  crisis  the 
Germans  were  suffering  from  a hundred  years 
earlier,”  he  says.  “And  1 want  to  know  how  this  entire 
sensibility  of  identity  confusion  found  its  way  into 

the  novels,  poetry 
and  other  litera- 
ture of  the  time.” 

In  the  18th  cen- 
tury, Germany  was 
“a  very  backward 
country,”  Noyes 
adds.  “The  roads 
and  other  infra- 
structure were  in 
terrible  condition 
and  most  foreign  aristocrats  avoided  it  altogether. 
The  Germans  themselves  were  aware  that  their 
country  was  not  particularly  advanced.” 

But  some  German  intellectuals  were  set  on 
advancing  the  lot  of  their  compatriots  and  felt 
that  they  owed  it  to  lesser  countries  to  bring  them 
the  same  kinds  of  improvements.  On  the  other 
hand  many  intellectuals  were  fiercely  opposed  to 
colonization,  feeling  that  Europeans  had  their  own 
territories  and  they  should  stay  there. 

“I’m  looking  at  the  dissenting  intellectual  voices  of 
the  times  such  as  Johann  Flerder,  Alexander  von 
Humboldt  and  Georg  Forster  that  start  speaking  up  in 
the  18th  century.”  Voices,  Noyes  says,  that  believed 
in  supporting  their  own  culture,  civilization  and 
religion,  but  not  to  the  detriment  of  other  peoples. 
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FINEST  CUTTING  & STYLING 
M on.  to  Fri.  8:30  - 5:30  • Sat.  9:00  - 5:00 
For  appointment  call  978-2431 
7 Hart  House  Circle 


KITCHEN  I INC. 


CAFE  ON  CAMPUS 

Mon  ~ Fri. 
1 1 a.m.  ~ 3 p.m 


FINE  FOODS  FOR  SPECIAL  EVENTS 


CATERING  & SPECIAL  EVENTS 
79  ST.  GEORGE  STREET  (BEHIND  UC  P1AYHOUSE) 
TORONTO,  ON  MSS  2E5 
TEL:  416-971-4068  FAX:  41 6-971 -5972 
info@alacartekitchen.com  www.alacartekitchen.com 

"Service  with  Integrity" 


vaau  to  m wine  mmi  01  mm  oho  mu 

THE  12™  ANNUAL  TORONTO  VINTAGE  CLOTHING  TEXTILE  SHOW  & SALE 


Sunday  March  2, 2003  - 10  am  to  6 pm  • Admission  $6.00  Children  12  and  under  free 
The  Enoch  Turner  Schoolhouse,  106  Trinity  Street,  Toronto 

partial  proceeds  donated  to  the  Cancer  and  Multiple  Sclerosis  Societies 


Selected  dealers  will  be  presenting  their  collections  of  textiles,  quilts,  shawls, 
linens,  lace,  rugs,  vintage  clothing  and  accessories  including  vintage  jewellery 

For  further  information  contact;  June  Troy,  905-666-0523 


utp  print 

A DIVISION  OF  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  PRESS  INC. 


Our  broad  range  of  digital  document  solutions  gives  our  clientele 
the  speed,  reliability  and  choices  needed  in  today’s  digital  world. 


DIGITAL  DOCU  M_E_N  T_  S 0 L U T I 0 NS 

CREATE*PRINT>DELIVER 

Creative  Design,  Layout  and  Photography 
for  both  Print  and  Multimedia 
Offset  Printing 

Customized  Courseware  Solutions 
Digital  Print  On  Demand  - B/W  & Colour 
Large  Format  Printing 
Scanning  and  Data  Archiving 
File  Imaging  and  Document  Customization 
Variable  Data  Printing 
E-Paper  Solutions 
Distributed  Network  Printing 
Complete  Outsourcing  and  Facilities  Management 
for  Print  and  Mail 

Project  Management  and  Consultation 

416.978.2525  www.utpprint.com 


245  COLLEGE  STREET  ► 100  ST.  GEORGE  STREET,  ROOM  516  ► 5201  DUFFERIN  STREET 
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DOWNTOWN  FOOT  CARE  CLINIC 


Professional  foot  care  for  those  who  live  or  work  downtown. 

✓ Custom  prescribed  functional  orthotics 

✓ General  and  diabetic  foot  care 

✓ Heel  and  arch  pain  treatment 

YOUR  FEET  DESERVE  THE  BEST  CARE 
SEE  AN  EXPERT  * 

Thomas  Weisz,  B.A.,  D.Ch.,  Registered  Chiropodist 

Call  for  an  appointment.  No  referral  is  necessary. 


70  Yorlcville  Avenue 

Ground  Floor 
(West  of  Bay) 

416-925-6823 


700  University  Avenue 

(SW  corner  at  College) 

Hydro  Place,  Concourse  Level 


416-598-8842 


* Ontario's  hot  care  professionals  are  licensed  by  the  College  of  Chiropodists  of  Ontario. 


Tel:  (416)  597-1121  Fax:  (416)  597-2968 

Email:  tradewindst@yahoo.ca 

Give  us  your  itinerary  and  let  us  do  the  search  for  you! 
Conveniently  located  at  the  corner  of  College  Street  and 
University  Avenue,  Trade  Winds  Travel  has  been  providing  first 
class,  personalized,  efficient  and  reliable  travel  service  to  the 
academic  community  of  the  U of  T for  over  40  years. 

Our  continuing  commitment  is  to  offer: 

• Absolutely  the  lowest  air  fares  on  the  market  to  all 
world  destinations 

• BIG  discounts  on  vacation  packages  and  cruises 

• Free  ticket  delivery  to  your  door 

Please  give  us  a call!  We  will  be  happy  to  assist  you  and 
you  will  feel  welcome  every  time. 


WE’RE  PLANNING 
OR  THE  FUTURE 

When  reviewing  your  estate  plans, 
consider  including  a deferred  gift  to 

the  University  of  Toronto, 

Canada’s  top-ranked  university. 

Explore  your  ways  of  giving  and  conti 
to  our  mission  of  producing 

Great  Minds  for  a Gi 


gap  : 
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Gift  Planning 

at  ^ University  of  Forolrno1 


GIVING  to  the  future 


Division  of  University  Advancement 

J.  Robert  S.  Prichard  Alumni  House 
21  Kings  College  Circle,  Toronto,  ON  MSP  3J3 
Tel:  416-978-3846  Toll-free:  1-800-463-6048 
E-mail:  gifr.plan@utoronto.ca  » 
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Jerry  Nolfi  | Upen  Kawale 


Optometrists 


^ eye  exams  • eyeglasses  • contact  lenses  • 
laser  surgery  consultations 

MANULIFE  CENTRE  ■ 55  BLOOR  ST.  W.  (AT  BAY)  ■ 416-966  1955 


www.torontoeyecore.com 


Research  Destroyed 


-Continued  From  Page  1 - 
Rao  had  placed  human  bone  cells 
in  culture  inside  a portable  module 
that  simulates  the  conditions  under 
which  bone  is  formed.  A control 
module  back  on  Earth  was 
completing  the  same  experiment, 
with  the  added  element  of  gravity. 

Gorczynski  was  also  studying 
bone  loss.  His  experiment  was 
designed  to  study  whether  the 


gave  for  not  voting  is  that  people 
had  no  idea  of  what  Governing 
Council  did.” 

Governing  Council  is  the  highest 
decision-making  body  of  the  univer- 
sity, governing  all  aspects  of  universi- 
ty life  including  academic  programs 
and  budgets,  capital  expansion, 
employment  policies,  fundraising, 
research  policies  and  tuition  fees. 

Karen  Lewis,  assistant  dean 
(administrative  services)  in  the 
Faculty  of  Physical  Health  and 
Education,  said  that  her  three  years 


bone  loss  that  occurs  during  space- 
flight  resulted  from  not  just  gravity 
but  also  from  factors  released  by 
sleep  deprivation  that  affect  the 
immune  system.  He  said  results 
from  the  experiment  would  have 
provided  a new  understanding 
about  osteoporosis  and  may  have 
suggested  new  therapies. 

Botany  professor  Dinesh 
Christendat  was  looking  forward  to 


on  council  have  given  her  great 
insights  into  how  the  university 
operates.  “They  tell  us  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  year  of  Governing 
Council  to  pick  your  issues  and  fol- 
low them  through,”  Lewis  said. 

Governance  is  only  as  good  as 
the  people  who  are  involved  in  it, 
Oke  added.  “It  is  really  crucial  to  a 
public  university:  the  meetings  of 
the  boards  and  committees  are 
open  to  the  public.  It  is  really 
important  that  people  take  an 
interest  and  get  to  know  what’s 
going  on,”  she  said. 


the  results  of  an  experiment  on 
crystal  formation  in  space,  which 
he  hoped  would  shed  light  on  the 
three-dimensional  structure  of  a 
protein  linked  to  antibiotic  resist- 
ance in  micro-organisms.  Ideally, 
the  findings  could  lead  to  new  drug 
discoveries  in  the  treatment  of 
E.  coli  and  tuberculosis. 

“1  didn’t  think  about  my  project 
until  1 started  getting  questions 
about  it,”  said  Christendat.  “The 
most  important  thing  is  the  loss  of 
life.  My  first  and  foremost  thoughts 
were  with  the  families  and  the  real 
tragedy.  This  project  is  not  a 
tragedy;  we  can  recover  that,  but 
we  can’t  recover  lives." 

The  researchers  say  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  restart  their  expenments. 
Gorczynski  noted  that  despite  the 
tragedy,  the  science  conducted  by 
the  shuttle  program  is  valuable  and 
serves  a greater  good.  The  fate  of 
the  research  teams’  work  now  lies 
with  NASA’s  decision  on  the  future 
of  the  shuttle  program  and  whether 
the  Canadian  Space  Agency 
chooses  to  fund  future  scientific 
experiments. 


A Challenge  for  Council 

-Continued  From  Page  1 - 
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THINKING  OF  GETTING  AWAY? 

OUR  AGENTS  ARE  SURE  TO  HAVE  SOMETHING  FOR  YOU. 

• weekly  top  10  cruise  specials 
• hand  picked  worry  free  vacation  packages 
• last  minute  specials 

We  invite  you  to  contact  our  informative,  dedicated  agents  for  help  with  your  business,  group  and 

vacation  travel  needs.  Let  us  contribute  to  optimizing  your  travel  experience  through  research, 
knowledge,  technology  and  the  worldwide  buying  power  of  Carlson  Wagonlit  Travel. 


Carlson 

Wagonlit 

Travel* 


Avenue  Travel  Limited 

Your  University  of  Toronto  Travel  Centre 
416-789-0268 

www.avenuetravel.ca/uoft  • uoft@avenuetravel.ca 


THE  SOCIAL  SOURCES  OF  PSYCHOPHARMACOLOGY 
- THE  TORONTO  SYMPOSIUM  - 
February  25,  26,  2003 


The  conference  brings  together  pioneer  psychopharmacologists  and  academic  historians 
to  examine  current  problems  in  light  of  past  trends. 

PROGRAM 


Tuesday,  Feixuaiy  25 

Wednesday,  February  26 

11:45-  12:10 

Light  Lunch 

8:30-9:00 

Coffee  and  Muffins 

12:10-  12:15 

Welcoming  Remarks,  David  Naylor, 
Dean  of  Medicine,  University  of  Toronto 

9:00-10:00 

Andrea  Tone,  Georgia  Tech 

"The  Gendered  Mind:  Men,  Women,  and  the  Rise 

12:15-1:30 

Jonathan  Metzl,  University  of  Michigan 

of  Tranquilizers  in  Modern  Medicine" 

"Prescribing  Gender  in  the  Era  of  WonderOrugs" 

10:00-10:30 

Coffee  Break 

1:30-  2:45 

Joel  Braslow,  UCLA 

"Unable  to  Moke  His  Way  in  Life':  Old  Failings, 
New  Diseases  and  Antipsychotic  Drugs" 

10:30-11:30 

Max  Fink,  SUNY 

"Academia  and  Electroshock:  An  Embarrassing 
Relationship" 

2:45-  3:15 

Coffee  Break 

11:30-12:30 

Hugh  Freeman,  Oxford  University 

3:15-  4:30 

David  Healy,  University  of  North  Wales 
"The  Not-so-Everyday  Psychopharmacology  of 

"Depot  Phenothiazines  and  Community 
Psychiatry:  A Backward  Glonce" 

Everyday  Nerves" 

12:30-  12:45 

Ught  Lunch 

4:30-5:30 

Thomas  Ban,  Vanderbilt  University 
Comments  and  General  Discussion 

12:45-  1:45 
1:45-3:00 

Edward  Shorter,  University  of  Toronto 
"Depression:  the  Monster  that  Ate 
Psychopharmacology" 

Paul  McHugh,  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  Institutions 
Comments  and  General  Discussion 

Sponsored  by:  The  History  of  Medicine  Program  and  Faculty  of  Medicine,  University  of  Toronto 
Everyone  welcome.  No  registration. 

88  College  Street,  The  Great  Hall 

For  more  information  contact:  Edward  Shorter  (416)  978-5256  history.medicine@utoronto.ca 
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Real  Life  Issues 

Political  scientist  hopes  to  improve  access  to  pharmaceuticals  for  worlds  poor 

By  Jessica  Whiteside 


The  powerful  image  of  a senior 
citizen  who  couldn’t  afford  her 
medication  stays  with  Professor 
Jillian  Cohen  and  drives  her 
research  into  improving  access  to  pharmaceu- 
ticals for  the  world’s  poor. 

Cohen  worked  on  international  pharma- 
ceutical policy  issues  for  the  World  Bank  for 
seven  years  before  joining  U of  T last  August 
as  the  first  political  scientist  at  the  Leslie  Dan 
Faculty  of  Pharmacy.  One  of  her  early  inter- 
national projects  took  her  to  Romania  to 
investigate  the  pharmaceutical  component  of 
a World  Bank-funded  health  project.  Visiting 
a pharmacy  in  a town  north  of  Bucharest,  she 
witnessed  the  plight  of  an  elderly  woman 
who,  like  many  people  in  developing  coun- 
tries, had  difficulty  accessing  the  medication 
she  needed. 

“1  remember  her  not  having  money  and  the 
pharmacist  giving  her  just  a few  pills,  clearly 
not  sufficient  for  what  she  needed,  and  it 
broke  my  heart,”  Cohen  says.  “It  made  me 
realize  right  then  and  there  that  these  are  real 
life  issues.” 

Cohen’s  international  experience  gives  the 
faculty  a global  perspective  when  it  comes  to  drug  policy, 
says  Dean  Wayne  Hindmarsh.  “That’s  something  that  is 
important  for  the  University  of  Toronto  — not  just  to  be 
Canadian  in  our  views,”  he  says.  “Public  policy  is  really 
important  in  the  whole  area  of  drug  availability  and  drug 
usage  worldwide.” 

Cohen  quotes  the  World  Health  Organization  to  describe 
the  state  of  access  to  pharmaceuticals  around  the  globe  — 
when  one-third  of  the  world  population  doesn’t  have  access 
to  medicines,  something  is  seriously  wrong.  “When  you 
think  of  all  the  advances  we’ve  made  and  about  all  the 
money  that’s  going  into  development  and  yet  a lot  of 


people  are  still  suffering  from  a lack  of  fundamental  needs, 
it  means  that  things  have  got  to  get  better,”  she  says.  “There 
is  disparity.  That’s  the  bottom  line.” 

While  Cohen’s  research  interests  are  global,  the  reasons 
she  decided  to  leave  the  U.S.  to  return  to  her  home  town  of 
Toronto  are  deeply  personal.  “Although  my  career  was 
hugely  satisfying  on  some  levels,  on  a deeper,  more  pro- 
found level  1 started  really  contemplating  the  fact  that  I 
wasn’t  in  Canada.  It  sounds  hokey  but  it’s  true.  1 really 
wanted  to  be  back  in  the  city  where  my  family  was,”  she 
says.  “Then  Sept.  1 1 happened  and  I just  thought,  You 
know  what,  I could  sit  here  for  another  two  or  three  years 


contemplating  this  decision  or  I could  make  a 
dramatic  move.  I did  the  dramatic  move  and 
came  back  here. . . . Knowing  I don’t  have  to  get 
on  a plane  to  see  the  people  I love  is  a big  thing.” 
Planes  were  something  Cohen  got  very  used 
to  during  her  work  for  international  agencies 
that  took  her  to  countries  as  diverse  as 
Bulgaria,  India,  Haiti  and  Brazil.  Although  very 
different  culturally,  the  countries  she  visited 
shared  a lot  of  commonalities  when  it  came  to 
pharmaceutical  policies  and  problems.  Cohen 
sees  some  of  the  same  issues  being  raised  in  the 
health  care  debates  in  Canada,  despite  the 
higher  income  bracket  in  this  country. 

“They’re  not  just  Canadian  issues,”  she  says, 
pointing  to  issues  of  access  and  rising  drug 
costs.  “They  go  beyond  the  borders.”  Even  as 
she  settles  into  her  first  professorial  position, 
Cohen  still  acts  as  a consultant  for  the  World 
Bank,  keeping  herself  in  the  loop  on 
international  issues  and  projects. 

“It  helps  having  that  experience  in  a univer- 
sity environment  because  you  want  to  bring 
the  world  to  your  students,  so  to  speak,  so  they 
can  go  out  in  the  world  and  talk  about  the 
world,”  she  says. 

Cohen  won’t  start  her  formal  teaching  until  next  year  but 
she  has  received  approval  for  one  of  the  new  graduate 
courses  she’s  developed  on  international  pharmaceutical 
policy.  She’s  already  doing  some  guest  lecturing,  including 
some  seminars  at  the  Centre  for  International  Health  where 
she  is  an  adviser. 

“One  of  my  long-term  goals  is  to  try  to  make  students 
more  passionate,  more  interested  in  pharmaceutical  policy 
and  hopefully  encourage  some  to  pursue  it  as  a career,  to  go 
out  there  and  work  for  NGOs  and  international  institu- 
tions,” she  says.  “There’s  a real  need  for  people  to  have  the 
skill-set  to  address  these  issues  that  aren’t  going  away.” 


MASSEY  COLLEGE 

Massey  College  would  like  to  remind  all  academic  graduate 
co-ordinators  that  it  welcomes  applications  from  students  who 
are  pursuing  either  graduate  or  professional  degrees  at  the 
University  ofToronto.  The  College  aspires  to  create  a warm, 
diverse  and  interdisciplinary  community  for  graduates  of 
distinguished  ability  who  will  share  a rich  and  intellectually 
stimulating  college  life. 

We  accept  both  resident  and  non-resident  graduate  students  who,  if  successful,  are 

elected  as  Junior  Fellows.  Our  facilities  for  residents  con- 
sist of  a bedroom  and  adjacent  private  study  with  meals 
and  housekeeping  included.  The  College  has  a bursary 
programme  to  assist  Junior  Fellows  with  residence  fees. 

The  deadline  for  applications  is  May  I st,  2003. 

Please  call  the  Registrar  at 
4 1 6-978-289 1 for  further  information  or  visit  our 
website  at  www.utoronto.ca/massey 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  BE  A LEADER  IN  HEALTH  RESEARCH? 


The  Canadian  Institutes  of  Health  Research  Strategic  Training 
Initiative  offers  cutting-edge  training  in  51  areas  of  health 
research. 

Transdisciplinary  Research 
Training  Program  in 
Health  Care,  Technology,  and  Place 

New  technologies  are  reshaping  the  contemporary  health  care 
landscape  to  include  not  only  hospitals  and  clinics,  but  also  the 
places  where  people  live,  work,  play,  shop,  and  go  to  school.  As 
a result,  diverse  policy  sectors,  such  as  housing,  social  services, 
education,  and  labour,  are  increasingly  involved  in  the  delivery 
of  care. 

Our  research  training  program  prepares  scholars  to  understand, 
explain,  and  improve  outcomes  associated  with  the  changing 
dynamics  of  health  care,  technology,  and  place.  Generous 
Doctoral  and  Post-Doctoral  fellowships  are  available  to 
researchers  from  the  health  sciences,  engineering,  management, 
architecture,  social  sciences,  the  humanities,  and  law. 


h c t p 

health  care,  technology,  and  place 

CIHR  Strategic  Research  and  Training 

Join  us  in  rethinking  health  care. 

Deadline  for  Applications:  March  31,  2003 
Application  Information  and  Forms:  www.hcerc.org/hctp.html 

CIHRIRSC  Canada 
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SPOTLIGHT  ON  RESEARCH 


Red-Eyed  & Trustworthy 


New  technique  takes 
the  red  out  of  digital 
photographs 

It’s  an  all  too  common  expenence 
— the  perfect  photograph  ruined 
by  the  demonic  glow  of  the  "red- 
eye” effect.  Now,  a researcher  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  has 
developed  a method  that  can  auto- 
matically remove  those  unsightly 
scarlet  spots  from  digital  images. 

“The  technique  will  ofler  con- 
sumers a convenient  automatic 
tool  for  eliminating  red  eye  in  digital 
photographs,”  said  Professor 
Konstantinos  Plataniotis  of  electncal 
and  computer  engineering 

Red  eye  occurs  when  a camera 
flash  reflects  back  from  the  retina 
of  the  eye,  making  the  coloured 
portion  of  eyes  appear  red  in  pho- 
tographs. The  software  Plataniotis 
has  developed  isolates  the 
reddened  areas  of  the  eyes 


and  automatically  replaces  the 
abnormally  coloured  region  with 
natural  eye  colour. 

The  current  high-end  digital 
camera  filters  that  reduce  red  eye 
or  the  software  that  manually 
removes  red  are  either  time-con- 
suming or  have  limited  success, 
Plataniotis  said.  His  technique, 
which  could  be  used  in  cameras  or 
labs  that  process  digital  images, 
could  be  available  in  about  a year. 
Beyond  photography,  he  added, 
the  technology  could  be  applied  to 
medical  imaging,  virtual  human- 
computer  interfaces  and  to  monitor 
fatigue  by  tracking  the  eyes  of 
drivers,  pilots  or  others  in  jobs 
that  require  quick  reaction  times. 

The  study,  co-authored  by 
Plataniotis,  appears  in  an  upcom- 
ing issue  of  the  journal  Pattern 
Recognition  Letters. 

Nicolle  W ahl 


No  evidence  walk-ins 
offer  inferior  care 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  walk- 
in  clinics  provide  quality  health 
care  and  a satisfying  work 
environment  for  physicians,  say 
U of  T researchers. 

In  Canada  walk-in  clinics  are 
the  sub)ect  of  hot  debate,  said 
Professor  Paul  Williams  of  health 
policy,  management  and  evalua- 
tion and  lead  author  of  a recent 
paper  in  Family  Practice.  While 
these  clinics  give  patients  easier 
access,  they’ve  been  criticized  as 
“fast-food  medicine”  offering 
inferior  care  and  opportunities 
for  overuse  by  patients. 

However,  Williams  and  his 
fellow  researchers  found  little 
evidence  to  support  these  claims. 
“The  negative  perceptions  of 
walk-in  clinics  do  not  appear  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  practising 
physicians  we  surveyed.  In  fact 
our  research  demonstrated  that 
primary  care  physicians  them- 
selves judge  the  care  provided  in 
walk-in  clinics  to  be  quite  compa- 
rable to  that  of  family  practices.” 

Williams  and  his  colleagues 
analysed  the  results  of  a 1998  sur- 
vey of  728  primary  care  doctors  in 
Ontario  that  compared  physicians 
working  in  walk-in  clinics  with 
those  in  solo  or  group  family 
practices.  They  found  that  the 
amount  of  time  walk-in  clinic 
physicians  spend  with  patients  — 
an  average  of  about  1 2 minutes  — 


was  the  same  as  traditional  family 
practitioners.  While  walk-in  clinic 
doctors  reported  seeing  more 
people  who  were  not  regular 
patients  or  who  did  not  have 
appointments,  they  also  reported 
relatively  high  levels  of  personal 
satisfaction  with  key  aspects  of 
their  work  such  as  availability  of 
consultants,  levels  of  support 
staff,  hours,  income  and  vacation 
coverage. 

This  study  is  part  of  a larger 
research  project  on  walk-in 
clinics.  Support  for  the  research 
was  provided  by  the  Physicians’ 
Services  Incorporated  Foundation 
Janet  Wong 

Relationship  based 
on  trust,  reputation 
preferred  by  l-banks 

In  the  cut-throat  business  of  IPO 
underwriting,  investment  banks 
partner  with  other  I-banks  who 
have  a good  reputation,  are  trust- 
worthy and  co-operative  rather 
than  those  that  are  the  most  com- 
petitive, says  a U of  T business 
strategy  professor. 

“We  wanted  to  know  who  made 
a good  underwriting  partner  in 
investment  banking,”  said 
Professor  Tim  Rowley  of  the 
Rotman  School  of  Management 
and  co-author  of  Inertia  and 
Evaluation  Mechanisms  in 
Interorganizational  Partner 
Selection:  Syndicate  Formations 
Among  U.S.  Investment  Banks. 


“Is  it  the  competitive  one  (the  one 
that  brings  you  the  most  profits) 
or  are  other  factors  taken  into 
account?” 

Rowley  and  co-author  Stan  Li, 
a professor  at  the  University  of 
Alberta’s  School  of  Business, 
analysed  archival  data  of  IPOs 
(initial  public  offerings)  from 
1952  to  1990  in  the  United  States 
to  see  what  critena  I-banks  used  to 
select  their  underwriting  partners. 
They  found  that  partnerships 
were  based  on  past  co-operative 
relationships  between  organiza- 
tions, not  just  on  an  investment 
bank’s  expertise  and  skills.  “Your 
reputation  in  the  industry  and 
whether  you’ve  been  a co-operative 
partner  in  the  past  are  the  primary 
factors  behind  successful  partner- 
ships,” Rowley  said. 

“Our  results  were  surprising 
because  economists  will  tell  you 
being  an  attractive  partner  is  all 
about  talent  and  high  rates  of 
return  on  investments  but  sociol- 
ogists say  it’s  more  about  being 
around  people  you  like,”  he  said. 
“Even  in  the  cut-throat  world  of 
investment  banking,  trust,  rela- 
tionships and  social  cohesion  play 
a major  part  in  business  dealings.” 

This  study,  published  in  the 
January  issue  of  the  Academy  of 
Management  Journal,  was  funded 
by  the  Social  Sciences  and 
Humanities  Research  Council  of 
Canada. 

Sue  Toye 


PODIATRIC  MEDICINE 

Specialized  care  for  your  feet 


Laser  for  removal  of  foot  warts, 
ingrown  nails 

Removal  of  calluses  and  corns 
Treatment  of  fungal  infections 
Orthotics  (control  of  foot 
movement) 

Diabetic  foot  care 
Arch  problems 


Soft  tissue  problems 
Nerve  conditions 
(Neuroma  and  Neuropathy) 
Bunions 

Advice  on  shoes  for  children 
Sports  Medicine 
X-ray  on-site 


HARVEY  E.  ROSENFELD,  D.RM. 

Doctor  of  Podiatric  Medicine 
170  St.  George  Street,  Suite  330 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5R  2M8  • Fax:  (416)  967-9294 


Please  call: 

(416)  967-0600  for  an  appointment  at: 

170  St.  George  Street,  Suite  330. 
(Medical  Arts  Bldg,  corner  of  Bloor/St.George) 

For  Mississauga,  call:  (905)  814-5884 
6855  Meadowvale  Town  Centre  Circle,  Suite  224 


oisEim 


OISE/UT 

Centre  for  Teacher  Development 

presents 


THE  ALEXANDRA  SEMENIUK  LECTURE 

National  Self-Determination 
in  the  20th  Century 

to  be  delivered  by 

Dr.  Margaret  MacMillan 

Provost  of  Trinity  College 
& 

Author  of  Paris,  1919 

Monday  February  24,  2003 

at  7:00  p.m. 

The  Gardiner  Museum  of  Ceramic  Art 
1 1 1 Queen's  Park 

(Opposite  The  Royal  Ontario  Museum) 
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LETTERS 


MORE  HOMEWORK 
NEEDED 

Fact-checking  should  have  been 
done  prior  to  running  the  item  in 
the  Jan.  27  Bulletin  on  Not  So 
Affirmative  Action  in  the  At 
Large  section.  Despite  hitting 
headlines  with  its  story,  the 
Chronicle  of  Higher  Education  got 
an  important  aspect  of  its  story 
wrong.  It  was  disappointing  to 
see  CHE’s  error  parroted  in 
The  Bulletin. 

It  would  have  been  simple  to 
read  the  actual  article  in  AAUP’s 
Academe  and  see  that  CHE’s 
reporting  of  it  was  inaccurate. 
Simply  put:  the  piece  in  Academe 
was  a personal  opinion  piece  by 
one  K.  Edward  Renner  and  had 
absolutely  no  standing  as  a study, 
official  or  otherwise,  by  AAUP! 

As  with  all  opinion  pieces,  the 
views  of  K.  Edward  Renner  are 
not  necessarily  those  of  AAUP 

The  clarification  statement 


from  the  AAUP  Academe 
Web  site  can  be  found  at 
www.  aaup . org/publications/ 
Academe/0  3j  f/03j  fren.htm. 

Amanda  Peet 
Physics 

THE  SOLUTION  IS 
THE  PROBLEM 

It  was  interesting  to  read  the 
response  by  Rick  Wehr  (More 
Hot  Air,  Jan.  27)  to  my  Forum 
article  (Heated  Debate,  Jan.  13) 
at  a time  when  a near  unprece- 
dented cold  wave  is  sweeping 
across  the  planet!  Instead  of 
providing  any  solid  proof  of 
global  warming,  Wehr  wrote  of 
its  occurrence  in  terms  of 
“probably,”  “likely,”  “potentially,” 
etc.,  which  proves  precisely  the 
point  I was  making. 

Wehr  is  right  that  the  conse- 
quences of  crashing  a car  are 
huge  compared  with  missing  a 
dinner  party.  But  if  we  drive 
fearful  of  non-existent  dangers 
at  each  turn  and  twist,  not  only 
will  we  end  up  in  an  emergency 
ward  but  we  will  also  take  many 
others  with  us.  He  is  also  correct 
that  when  you  see  a cliff  ahead 
while  skiing,  you  must  slow 
down.  But  one  must  see  the  cliff, 
not  imagine  it.  If  you  cry  wolf 
when  there  is  none,  when  the 


wolf  actually  comes,  no  one  will 
believe  it  and  the  wolf  will 
devour  everyone. 

Nowhere  did  I say  that  we 
should  not  reduce  emissions. 
There  are  many  reasons  to 
reduce  emissions  of  toxic  gases. 
But  C02  is  not  considered  a 
pollutant,  unlike  S02,  CO,  etc., 
because  it  is  part  of  the  environ- 
ment and  plays  an  important 
role.  Even  a slight  perturbation 
of  C02  is  absorbed  by  the  ocean 
and  released  when  a demand  is 
made.  Now  there  are  whispers 
that  water  vapour  is  also  a pollu- 
tant and  we  must  curb  it! 

Even  assuming  for  the  sake  of 
argument  that  global  warming  is 
taking  place,  the  modalities  to 
tackle  it  are  fraught  with  environ- 
mental diabolism.  Unfortunately 
the  “instruments”  and  means 
used  to  reduce  C02  also  use 
energy  and  materials  input,  the 
same  which  in  the  first  place 
produce  not  only  C02  but  other 
pollutants  as  well.  This  gives  the 
illusion  that  we  are  indeed 
reducing  C02  but  in  fact  we  are 
adding  more  pollutants  to  the 
overall  pool  of  environment.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  second 
law  of  thermodynamics  cannot 
be  defeated  by  any  means. 

Pseudo  environmentalists  are 
doing  more  harm  than  good  in 


the  name  of  protecting  the  envi- 
ronment. I am  reminded  of  Alice 
in  Wonderland.  The  red  queen  has 
to  run  faster  and  faster  to  stay 
where  she  is.  That  is  exactly  what 
present  day  environmentalists  are 
doing,  running  faster  and  faster 
but  they’re  not  going  anywhere. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  if  we 
don’t  have  a problem,  we  create 
one.  If  we  don’t  have  a problem 
we  don’t  feel  we  are  living. 
Actually  it  is  the  solution  that  is  a 
problem.  When  one  set  of  solu- 
tions fail,  we  replace  them  by 
other  sets  of  solutions  in  the  false 
hope  of  tackling  the  environment 
without  taking  into  account 
time-space  continuum.  Nature  is 
not  interested  in  anything  we  are 
interested  in.  That  is  the  battle 
going  on  all  the  time. 

Bhuwan  Prasad 
Forestry 

U OFT  COULD  LEARN 
FROM  LEVI  BROTHERS 

My  wife  and  I were  students  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  in  the 
1960s  when  the  Levi  brothers  — 
Julian  and  Edward  — renovated 
the  neighbourhood.  They  were 
careful  to  ensure  that  basic 
amenities  be  allowed  to  remain 
to  serve  the  residents  and  the 
university  community.  As  a 


result,  Hyde  Park  is  now 
one  of  the  most  desirable 
neighborhoods  in  the  city. 

In  contrast,  those  who  admin- 
ister the  University  of  Toronto 
seem  to  lack  the  vision  and 
understanding  of  the  relationship 
between  the  university  and  the 
local  community  propounded  by 
the  Levis.  A case  in  point  is  the 
callous  eviction  of  health  care 
providers  at  the  Medical  Arts 
Building.  My  dentist,  whose  five- 
year  lease  had  just  been  renewed 
before  the  university  purchased 
the  property,  planned  to  work 
another  10  years.  Now  he  will 
probably  retire,  rather  than  relo- 
cate in  his  mid-60s.  How  is  this 
in  the  interest  of  the  university 
community,  which  he  serves? 

Arthur  Rubinoff 
Political  Science 

LETTERS  DEADLINES 

February  14  for  February  24 
February  28  for  March  10 

Letters  may  be  edited  for  brevity 
or  clarity.  Please  limit  to  500 
words  and  send  to  Ailsa 
Ferguson,  associate  editor, 
fax:  416-978-7430;  e-mail, 
ailsa.  ferguson@utoronto.ca. 


Department  of  Chemistry 
University  of  Toronto 

Boehringer/lngelheim 
Lecture  Series 
2002-2003 

Professor  Koichi  Narasaka 

University  of  Tokyo  Japan 

“Amination  with  Oximes” 

• 

Friday  February  28,  2003,  3:30  p.m. 
Lash  Miller  Buildins  Room  1 58 
80  St.  George  Street,  Toronto 


To  the  Members  of  the  University  of  Toronto  community, 

Inclusiveness  at  St.  Michael’s  College  (advertisement) 

Given  the  controversy  sparked  by  the  public  lecture  delivered  by  Professor  Peter  Kreeft  of  Boston  College,  on  the  Campus  of  St.  Michael’s 
College,  November  8,  2002,  the  Principal’s  Advisory  Committee  on  Sexual  Orientation,  in  concert  with  the  Principal  of  St.  Michael’s 
College,  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  address  some  questions  and  misconceptions  about  the  event. 

First,  on  July  22,  2002,  the  Collegium,  the  governing  body  of  The  University  of  St.  Michael’s  College,  of  which  the  College  division  is  a 
constituent  partner,  issued  the  following  statement  on  inclusiveness: 

The  University  of  St.  Michael’s  College  strives  in  its  own  activities  and  in  its  collaboration  with  the  University  of  Toronto  and  the 
Toronto  School  of  Theology  to  be  as  inclusive  and  welcoming  as  possible.  It  embraces  the  pluralistic  nature  of  the  society  in  which  we 
live  and  desires  to  contribute  to  it  out  of  its  rich  Catholic  and  humanistic  heritage. 

St.  Michael’s  is  committed  to  doing  everything  it  can  to  ensure  that  people  of  all  backgrounds  regardless  of  colour,  gender,  ethnicity, 
sexual  orientation,  social  or  economic  class,  and  nationality  will  feel  welcome  in  its  midst. 

In  keeping  with  the  basic  tenets  of  Catholic  social  and  moral  teaching,  St.  Michael’s  recognizes  the  dignity  and  rights  of  every  human 
being,  including  the  rights  of  conscience  and  religious  freedom.  It  repudiates  and  condemns  aU  forms  of  harassment,  bias  and  prejudice 
against  either  individuals  or  groups.  It  pledges  itself  to  work  for  the  creation  of  an  inclusive  and  welcoming  environment  in  which  all 
people  will  experience  respect,  hospitality  and  the  human  warmth  of  an  academic  and  learning  community  committed  to  Gospel 
values,  especially  the  mutual  respect  and  love  to  which  Jesus  Christ  calls  us  all. 

This  inclusiveness  statement,  approved  unanimously  by  USMC’s  governing  body,  provides  a touchstone  for  members  of  the  St.  Michael’s 
community  as  they  engage  in  their  academic  work,  administrative  tasks,  campus  social  activities,  residence  life,  and  the  ongoing  free 
intellectual  inquiry  of  a modern  university. 

In  this  spirit,  the  Principal’s  Advisory  Committee  on  Sexual  Orientation  acknowledges  the  essential  role  of  the  university  as  a centre  for 
rigorous  scholarly  research,  writing  and  teaching.  Moreover,  we  consider  the  university  to  be  an  excellent  forum  for  scholarly  and 
informed  discussion  of  ideas  and  the  civil  debate  of  these  ideas  and  hypotheses.  We  acknowledge  that  the  university  is  a most  appropri- 
ate environment  to  discuss  difficult  questions  upon  which  there  may  be  broad  diversity  of  opinion.  Such  issues  as  human  sexuality,  the 
contemporary  family,  and  social  ethics,  though  at  times  controversial  in  both  their  nature  and  in  the  argument  they  engender,  are  appro- 
priate topics  for  discussion  at  a modern  university,  and  are  germane  to  public  discussions  that  take  place  within  a college  in  the  Catholic 
tradition,  like  St.  Michael’s. 

Nevertheless,  with  both  the  inclusiveness  statement  and  the  role  of  the  modem  university  in  mind,  the  members  of  this  Committee  think 
that  the  lecture  delivered  by  Peter  Kreeft  on  November  8 fell  far  short  of  the  high  standards  set  by  St.  Michael’s  College.  The  members 
of  this  committee  having  either  attended  the  lecture,  interviewed  those  who  had,  or  listened  to  the  CD  recording  of  it,  were  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  many  of  the  speaker’s  hypotheses  and  supporting  evidence,  particularly  on  the  question  of  sexual  orientation.  Though  claim- 
ing not  to  be  an  expert  on  the  subject  of  sexual  orientation,  the  speaker  proceeded  with  remarks  that  included  problematic  use  of  sacred 
scripture,  Catholic  theology,  and  cases  from  history.  These  ideas  were  presented  without  the  use  of  a prepared  text,  but  in  an  extempo- 
raneous fashion,  which  hindered  the  structure,  flow  and  effectiveness  of  the  presentation.  Several  examples  used  by  the  speaker  as  illus- 
tration of  his  points  were  most  unfortunate,  and  broadly  perceived  as  crude  and  insulting.  The  Committee  believes  that  the  manner  of 
presentation,  in  conjunction  with  some  of  the  content  of  the  speaker’s  presentation  and  answers  to  questions,  created  an  environment 
that  was  counter-witness  to  the  College’s  inclusiveness  statement.  Many  members  of  the  audience  felt  belittled,  patronized,  and  exclud- 
ed from  membership  in  the  Body  of  Christ  because  of  their  sexual  orientation.  While  the  lecture  was  neither  sponsored  by  the  College 
nor  endorsed  by  it,  our  SMC  community  suffers  when  some  of  its  members  are  made  to  feel  unwelcome  and  disrespected.  We  sincere- 
ly and  deeply  regret  this. 

The  Kreeft  lecture  greatly  detracted  from  the  inclusive  and  respectful  environment  we  are  trying  to  nurture  at  St.  Michael’s.  As  a College 
we  continue  to  aspire  to  the  ideals  of  our  inclusiveness  statement  and  expect  all  members  of  the  St.  Michael’s  Community,  as  well  as  vis- 
itors enjoying  the  hospitality  of  our  campus,  to  adhere  to  the  same  standard. 

Principal’s  Advisory  Committee  on  Sexual  Orientation 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


ACCOMMODATION 


Rentals  Available  — 
Metro  & Area 


Attention  U of  T visitors.  Luxury, 
bright,  furnished  apartments  available. 
Home  away  from  home.  Includes  your 
every  need:  walkout  to  sundeck,  appli- 
ances, linens,  dishes,  TV,  A/C,  parking,  laun- 
dry. 10  minutes  from  U of  T and  hospitals. 
E-mail:  info@irmoluxhomes.com;  Web  site 
www.irmoluxhomes.com;  41 6-275-3736. 

Visiting  Toronto?  Beautifully  furnished 
condominium,  long/short  term.  5-minute 
walk  to  the  university.  One/two  bedrooms, 
Jacuzzi,  ensuite  laundry,  dishwasher, 
linens,  dishes,  cable  television.  Private 
building,  24-hour  concierge,  parking,  exer- 
cise room,  saunas,  whirlpool,  meeting 
rooms.  416-928-3489;  info@torontofur- 
nishedsuites.com  or  www.torontofur- 
nishedsuites.com 

Coach  house  at  Bloor  and  St.  George 

for  long-term  lease.  Furnishings  included, 
750  sq.  ft.,  loft  with  18'  ceiling,  air  condi- 
tioning, gas  fireplace,  pine  floors,  skylights. 
Suitable  for  single  professional  or  couple, 
available  immediately.  416-399-7004. 

Elegant  Forest  Hill  furnished  2-bed- 
room condo  for  rent.  Parking,  locker, 
washer-dryer  included.  $1, 700/month. 
Preferably  non-smoking.  647-272-4820 
cell/416-488-2861  home. 

Furnished  condos  for  rent.  Luxury 
one-bedroom  units.  Located  at  Village  by 
the  Grange  (University  and  Dundas).  Fully 
equipped  with  executive  class  furnishings. 
Two  minutes  from  subway.  Parking  and 
housekeeping  available.  Restaurants, 
health  club,  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  on 
premises.  Available.  Short  or  long  term 
from  $1, 695/month,  includes  utilities, 
maintenance  and  cable.  Call  905-669- 
2271. 

Bright  fully  furnished  1-  and  spa- 
cious 2-bedroom  condos  in  upscale 
building  at  Jarvis/Gerrard.  Minutes  from 
Ryerson  and  U of  T campuses.  On-site  laun- 
dry, gym  and  underground  parking.  Ideal 
for  visiting  faculty  or  mature  students. 
Available  immediately.  41 6-979-0028. 

Toronto  Flats.  Your  home  away  from 
home  in  a quiet,  smoke/pet-free  environ- 
ment. Tastefully  furnished  and  equipped, 
immaculate  suites.  Suit  business,  academic 
professionals.  Walk  to  U of  T,  ROM, 
Yorkville,  subway.  Daily,  weekly  rates  from 
$80.  Phone/fax:  416-967-6474. 

Forest  Hill.  Luxurious,  beautifully 
decorated,  2-bedroom  condo,  24-hour 
concierge,  pool,  sauna,  exercise  room. 
View  of  lake  from  balcony,  quiet  street  on 
ravine.  6 appliances,  VCR,  DVD,  stereo,  A/C, 
parking,  cleaning  lady.  Walk  to  subway, 
shops,  cafes.  Non-smokers.  Available 
May/June.  $3, 000/month.  416-485-3119. 


A favourite  of  U of  T visitors. 

Luxuriously  furnished,  bright  2-bedroom 
apartment  in  newly  restored  house  avail- 
able for  rent.  Quiet  street,  steps  from  cul- 
turally vibrant  neighbourhood,  exciting 
eateries,  shops  and  markets.  Large  modern 
kitchen,  dishwasher,  microwave,  formal 
dining,  12-foot  ceilings,  fireplace,  hard- 
wood, Persian  carpets,  stereo,  high  speed 
Internet,  central  vacuum,  laundry,  charm- 
ing landscaped  backyard.  One-minute 
walk  to  Bloor  subway,  10  minutes  to  U of 
T.  Available  March  1 . $2,000  including  util- 
ities. Non-smoking.  infoOtechnicolour- 
painting.com  or  416-737-2595. 

Queen  8i  Leslie.  Cozy  Toronto  sublet. 
Furnished  2 + 1 bedroom,  2-bathroom 
house,  central  A/C,  parking,  5 minutes  to 
transit,  shopping,  non-smoking  preferable. 
Available  March  27  to  Sept  28. 
$1 ,800/month  inclusive.  41 6-461  -7177. 

Annex.  Great  location  on 
Palmerston  Blvd.  in  a quiet,  smoke-free 
house.  Minutes  walk  to  university.  Two 
bedrooms,  two  full  ensuite  bathrooms, 
dishwasher.  New  reno,  designed  for  two 
people  sharing.  $1,500,  available  immedi- 
ately. 416-535-1080. 

Sabbatical  townhouse  rental 
(Summerhill  subway).  March  to  June 
2003.  Large,  sunny  and  charming.  3 bed- 
rooms, large  study,  three  bathrooms,  base- 
ment, garden  and  terrace,  garage/driveway 
2 cars.  Digital  cable,  high-speed  Internet, 
two  telephone  lines,  many  extras. 
$4, 800/month  all-inclusive.  416-964-7550; 
malkaga@aol.com 

Annex/Forest  Hill.  Bachelor  apartment, 
well  furnished,  TV,  cable,  kitchen,  bath- 
room, laundry.  1 5-minute  walk  to  U of  T. 
Surrounded  by  parks.  Long  or  short  term, 
$690.00  including  utilities.  416-324-8493. 

Yonge/Eglinton.  Furnished  4-bedroom, 
semi-detached  house,  two-car  parking, 
long  or  short  term.  Steps  to  bus  and  sub- 
way, shops  and  cinemas.  Available  immedi- 
ately. $1,700  plus  utilities.  Stephen,  647- 
223-3012  or  416-545-1222. 

Mississauga.  Walking  distance  to 
Cooksville  GO.  One-bedroom  unfurnished 
on  upper  floor.  Share  kitchen,  bathroom  in 
townhouse.  Laundry  and  parking.  Owner 
has  2 cats.  Steps  to  bus  stops  to  Square 
One,  Bloor,  Hurontario  and  Dundas.  No 
smoking.  $550  first  and  last,  includes  utili- 
ties except  phone,  Internet,  cable. 
Available  February/March.  References. 
905-949-8749  or  rvelthee@toronto.ca 

Temporary  house  rental  mid-February 
to  mid-April  2003.  Two-minute  walk  to 
U of  T,  2 bedrooms,  large  living  room  and 
dining  room,  low  rent.  No  smoking,  no 
pets.  Afternoons:  416-596-1466  or  e-mail: 
lillylaughingbird@sympatico.ca 


Yonge  & Eglinton.  Large  $950;  small 
$650  a month.  Semi-furnished  bedrooms. 
Laundry.  TTC  15  minutes  to  U of  T. 
Available  now.  416-488-0228. 

Kingsway/Bloor  West  Village. 

Spacious  executive  penthouse  condomini- 
um, 2 bedrooms,  2 baths,  balcony,  fantastic 
view.  Beautifully  furnished,  fully  equipped, 
weekly  cleaning,  total  building  amenities. 
Short  walk  to  High  Park  and  lake. 
Short/long  term.  905-566-1636. 

Queen/Bathurst.  1 -bedroom  apartment, 
renovated,  fully  furnished  and  equipped, 
A/C,  large  kitchen,  laundry,  2 TVs,  hard- 
wood, high  ceilings,  cable,  spiral  staircase 
to  terrace-garden.  Many  extras,  short  or 
long  term.  Close  to  all  amenities.  $1,200 
inclusive.  416-652-6232. 

Queen  and  Pape.  One-bedroom  base- 
ment apartment,  furnished,  private 
entrance,  security  system,  laundry,  air. 
$675  per  month  plus  utilities.  No  smokers, 
no  pets.  Available  immediately.  Days,  41 6- 
585-4499;  evenings,  416-466-7509. 

Accommodation  on  Toronto  Islands. 

Must-see  at  www.erelda.ca.  Will  rent  short 
term  until  May  21.  Available  as  a B & B 
after  that  date.  Phone,  41 6-203-8599  or  e- 
mail,  bnb@erelda.ca 

Pape  & Danforth.  Charming  recently 
renovated  3-bedroom  townhouse,  private 
garden,  parking,  5 appliances,  walking 
distance  (5  minutes)  from  subway  and 
stores.  Ideal  for  visitors.  Available  for 
July  and  August  (minimum  3 weeks), 
$500/week.  Daytime,  416-946-5770 
or  416-874-4152;  evening,  416- 
465-1173.  jfg.desbiens@utoronto.ca  or 
julie.blanchet@watsonwyatt.com 

University/Dundas.  Short-term  or  sab- 
batical, furnished  luxury  condo,  1 bed- 
room, 2 baths,  5-appliance  kitchen,  laun- 
dry, dining-study-TV  room,  patio,  indoor 
garage,  amenities,  steps  to  U of  T & 
hospitals,  24-hr.  security.  $1, 800/month 
(negotiable);  references,  security  deposit. 
t.martone@pd.nettuno.it 

Avenue/Eglinton.  Duplex  to  rent.  Extra- 
large  executive  upper  3-bedroom,  2 bath- 
rooms, 6 appliances,  new  kitchen,  ensuite 
laundry,  hardwood  floors,  fireplace,  central 
air,  balcony,  parking,  $2,600.  Immediately. 
416-966-1234. 

Yonge/Finch.  2+  bedroom,  nicely  fur- 
nished house,  prime  location,  near  subway, 
other  amenities.  Garden,  5 appliances,  A/C, 
2-car  drive,  suit  academic  couple. 
$1 ,200/month  + utilities,  available  July  1 5. 
416-226-9616/416-597-1440,  ext.  6906. 

Apartments  for  rent.  Newly  renovated 
2-bedroom  with  balcony  $1,295  +. 
Minutes  from  subway  and  university.  1- 
bedroom,  newly  renovated,  minutes  from 
subway.  $995+.  Contact  416-274-9560. 


Sabbatical  house  in  trendy 
Riverdale.  2-bedroom  & loft,  large,  fur- 
nished, newly  renovated  with  eat-in 
kitchen.  Close  to  subway  & downtown.  Air 
conditioning,  piano,  Jacuzzi,  decks,  $2,000. 
April  2003.  416-461-2015;  Levinson@ 
sympatico.ca 

Prime  Riverdale.  Victor  Avenue.  Lovely, 
sunny,  renovated,  tastefully  furnished 
family  home,  great  neighbourhood.  4 bed- 
rooms, eat-in  kitchen,  office,  2 'h  baths, 
parking,  garden.  Great  access  to  down- 
town via  TTC.  All  major  appliances,  satel- 
lite. $2,500  a month  + utilities.  Available 
July  1 . Call  Heather  Smith  at  41 6-466-9069 
or  hsmith@business.queensu.ca 

Donlands  subway.  Renovated  2-bed- 
room, 2-storey  house,  CAC,  hardwood, 
tiles,  skylights,  stained  glass,  2 kitchens,  2 
full  baths,  deck,  private  parking,  finished 
basement  could  be  sublet.  March  1 , $1 ,500 
+.416-424-4172. 

Queen's  Quay/Spadina.  $1,800  a 
month.  Fabulous  2-bedroom  new  condo- 
minium. Beautiful  views  of  lake  and  city. 
Rooftop  spa  and  exercise  room.  Parking 
and  utilities  included.  Close  to  TTC,  shop- 
ping and  attractions.  Available  March  1. 
Call  Kathleen,  416-721-1725. 

On  Bloor  between  Bay  St.  & Avenue 

Rd.  The  Colonnade  Apartments.  Bachelor 
available  starting  from  $1, 350/month.  1- 
bedroom  starting  from  $1 ,650/month  & 2- 
bedroom  starting  from  $2, 100/month.  A/C, 
24-hr.  security,  concierge,  convenience 
store,  underground  parking,  restaurants, 
medical  offices  on  site,  close  to  subways, 
close  to  Victoria  University  campus.  41 6- 
963-8945,  ext.  247. 

Rosedale.  Large  charming  Victorian 
lower  duplex.  1 bedroom,  living  room,  din- 
ing room,  10-ft.  ceilings,  hardwood  floors, 

2 fireplaces,  laundry,  A/C,  parking,  garden. 

No  smoking,  no  pets.  $1,800  + utilities. 
Available  immediately.  416-923-1417. 

College/Yonge  furnished  rooms  in  luxu- 
rious condo.  Including  top  facilities,  under- 
ground parking,  cable,  TV,  VCR,  stereo, 
phone,  voice  mailbox  in  rooms,  high  speed 
Internet,  fully  equipped  kitchen,  towels, 
linen.  Room  with  parking  $850,  room  for 
two  people  $500  each.  416-593-0068, 
tbellagamba@sympatico.ca 

Annex  on  Palmerston  Blvd.  Suit  visit- 
ing professor/spouse/family.  Spacious 
restored  1913  Edwardian  house. 
Furnished.  Available  1-2  semesters  to  pro- 
fessor. 3 bedrooms  + library.  New  kitchen, 
marble  counters.  Oak  panelled  dining 
room,  3 bathrooms.  Baby  grand  piano, 
includes  separate  renovated  1908  coach 
house  with  two  modern  offices.  Private 
garden  with  pergola.  Close  to  U of  T, 
restaurants,  subway.  $2, 500/month 

+ utilities.  416-921-1127. 


St.  Clair  east  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  short 
walk  to  subway.  Large  3-bedroom  upper  in 
duplex,  fireplace,  hardwood,  balcony,  laun- 
dry, modern  bathroom  and  kitchen,  appli- 
ances, parking  for  2 cars.  416-483-6725. 

Meadowvale  Village  in  Mississauga. 

Small  two-bedroom  house,  steps  from 
Credit  River  and  conservation  area.  Close 
to  Mississauga  campus.  Available  March  1 . 
Six-month  lease,  extendible.  $950 
+ utilities.  Phone  416-323-0417,  e-mail 
carmelb@bellnet.ca 

Sabbatical  rental,  St.  Clair  West  sub- 
way. Available  immediately  until 
December  2003.  Large,  bright,  cozy,  2-bed- 
room flat  in  a 4-plex,  fully  furnished  with 
all  appliances  (including  laundry).  No  pets. 
$1, 400/month  all-inclusive.  416-963-8256. 

Short-term  sublet,  Danforth  & Pape. 

Central  Toronto.  Charmingly  decorated 
two-bedroom  house,  two  bathrooms,  fin- 
ished basement,  fully  equipped,  parking. 
Available  from  April  9 to  September  8. 
$1,700  utilities  included.  416-463-8043. 

Bloor  and  Spadina,  on  Willcocks 
Street.  Steps  to  U of  T,  furnished  2-bed- 
room upper  flat,  2 porches,  all  utilities 
included,  $1,550  per  month.  Available 
immediately.  Length  of  stay  negotiable. 
858-488-7722. 

High  Park.  Newly  renovated  two-bed- 
room, one  bathroom,  hardwood  floors,  gas 
fireplace  (living  room),  pot  lighting,  large 
yard,  parking,  laundry,  central  A/C, 
non-smoking.  College  car/Dundas  West 
subway.  416-533-7724,  dopolski® 
sympatico.ca 

High  Park.  Steps  to  subway.  Luxury  one- 
bedroom  apartment  for  rent.  Top  two 
floors,  approximately  1 ,200  sq.  ft.  5 appli- 
ances, skylight,  wood  burning  fireplace, 
balcony.  No  smoke/pets.  March  1.  $1,580 
utilities  included.  Tel.  416-536-9234  or 
e-mail  hamer1@sprint.ca 

Woodbine/Danforth.  1 -bedroom  base- 
ment apartment  steps  from  subway. 
Available  February  15.  Lots  of  storage. 
Parking.  $775,  utilities  included. 
Washer/dryer  + cable.  Suitable  for  single 
person  only.  Contact  Janet  at  416-425- 
6276. 

Room  for  rent.  Pied  h terre  on  St. 
George.  Bright,  furnished  single  room  in 
newly  renovated  basement,  walk  to  cam- 
pus & Yorkville.  Private  entrance.  $595 
includes  access  to  fridge,  microwave,  laun- 
dry, cable.  Share  toilet  and  shower.  Suits 
female  faculty  or  student.  Available  imme- 
diately. References.  416-927-0678. 

3-bedroom,  1 V2  baths,  sublet  March 
to  May.  2 blocks  bus;  5 blocks 
Yonge/Eglinton  subway.  Option  to  renew. 
Pay  utilities  except  water.  Allenby  school; 
near  Eglinton  Park.  Great  neighbourhood. 


Faculty  Housing  Program 
for  New  Faculty 
University  of  Toronto 
Real  Estate  Department 


The  University's  New  Faculty  Housing  Program  has  a small 
but  unique  stock  of  apartment  units  available  on  a first  come 
first  serve  basis  to  newly  appointed  faculty  with  tenure  track 
positions. 

The  apartments  are  located  in  century  homes  in  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  St.  George  Campus. 

For  more  information  on  the  program,  the  apartments,  housing 
rates,  and  how  to  add  your  name  to  the  wait  list,  please  visit  our 
Web  site  at: 


www.library.utoronto.ca/newcomers/ 

Thank  you. 
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Monthly  rent  $2,300.  Call  41 6-485-4737  or 
bhe@oise.utoronto.ca 

Walk  to  the  university.  Cabbagetown 
renovated  Victorian,  two-storey,  three-bed- 
room, 1 v2  baths,  main  floor  family  room, 
hardwood  throughout.  Parking  and  fenced 
garden.  Available  immediately.  $2,800  + 
utilities.  Please  call  416-325-2843. 


Shared 


High  Park.  Furnished,  large,  bright  dondo 
to  share  with  one.  Laundry,  telephone, 
gym,  own  bath.  Steps  to  subway,  1 2 min- 
utes to  St.  George  campus.  No  smoking. 
$950  inclusive.  Parking  $30/month  extra. 
Telephone  416-604-8238. 

University/Wellington.  Female  to  share 
furnished  2-bedrrom  luxury  condo  with 
same.  Minutes  from  Union  & U of  T.  Own 
bath,  24-hr.  security,  gym,  ensuite  laundry, 
cable,  utilities,  inclusive  $800.  Parking 
available.  Immediately.  416-894-7342. 

Forest  Hill/Annex.  Beautifully  furnished 
room  in  house  with  shared  kitchen  and 
bathroom,  laundry,  garden,  baby  grand 
piano.  Steps  from  bus  and  subway.  Short  or 
long  term.  Available  now.  $750  includes 
utilities.  416-324-8493. 


Bed  & Breakfast 


$27/$36/$50  per  night  single/dou- 
ble/apartment.  Annex,  600  metres  to 
Robarts,  14-night  minimum,  free  private 
phone  line,  voice  mail,  VCR.  No  breakfast 
but  share  new  kitchen,  free  laundry,  free 
cable  Internet.  Sorry,  no  smoking  or  pets. 
Quiet  and  civilized,  run  by  academic 
couple.  http://www.BAndNoB.com  or 
73231 .16@compuserve.com 

Annex  Guesthouse.Walk  to  Robarts 
Library.  Mid-week  single  special  $50  per 
night,  three-night  minimum  stay.  Private 
suite  from  $05  per  night.  41 6-588-0560; 
e-mail  annexguesthouse@canada.com  or 
visit  us  at  annexguesthouse.com 


Vacation/Leisure 


Summer  Rental.  Gorgeous  3-bedroom, 
1 'h  bathrooms,  lakefront  chalet  in  the 
Laurentians  (Lac  Superior)  facing  moun- 
tains (Tremblant)  and  minutes  from  provin- 
cial park;  all  equipped  including  canoe, 


paddle  boat.  Non-smokers.  Available  July, 
August.  Tel:  416-371-9405. 

Niagara-on-the-Lake.  Rent  a romantic 
Victorian  home  as  your  own  totally  private 
retreat  in  historic  centre.  Elegantly 
furnished,  3 bedrooms,  2 baths,  charming 
garden  and  conservatory,  fireplace, 
full  kitchen  facilities.  Daily/weekly/ 
monthly  rates.  905-566-1636;  www. 
faccess.com/salisbury 


Overseas 


Thinking  of  a Sabbatical  in  France? 

Aquitaine.  Surrounded  by  pine  trees  and 
forests,  6 kilometres  from  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  beaches  in  the  world.  1 50 
kilometres  of  sand  dunes  and  roaring 
ocean,  4.5  acres  of  land,  3 bedrooms,  large 
country  kitchen,  large  fireplace,  fully  fur- 
nished, a stream,  a pond  and  lots  of  birds. 
So  much  sightseeing,  you  will  need  a year 
to  see  it  all.  Rent  weekly,  monthly  or  for  a 
year.  Alice  O'Neil,  416-690-0963.  E-mail 
alice@penicheprodurtions.com 


HEALTH  SERVICES 


REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic  pains 
and  stress.  Treatments  are  part  of  your 
extended  health  care  plan.  1 70  St.  George 
Street  (at  Bloor).  For  appointment  call 
Mindy  Hsu,  B.A.,  R.M.T.  416-944-1312. 

PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment.  U of  T extended 
health  benefits  provide  excellent  coverage. 
Evening  appointments  available.  Dr.  Ellen 
Greenberg,  Registered  Psychologist, 
Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St.  George 
Street.  416-944-3799. 

DR.  DVORA  TRACHTENBERG  & DR. 
GINA  FISHER,  PSYCHOLOGISTS. 

Individual/couple/marital  psychotherapy. 
Help  for  depression/anxiety/loss/stress; 

workyfamily/relationships/cornmunication 

problems;  sexual  orientation/women's 
issues.  U of  T health  benefits  apply. 
Medical  Arts  Building  (St.  George  and 
Bloor).  416-961-8962. 

PSYCHOANALYTIC  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

with  a registered  psychologist.  Dr.  June 
Higgins,  Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St. 
George  Street  (Bloor  and  St.  George).  416- 
928-3640. 


Psychologist  providing  individual 

and  couple  therapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety, 
depression,  personal  and  relationship  con- 
cerns. U of  T health  plan  covers  cost.  Dr. 
Sarah  Maddocks,  Registered  Psychologist, 
114  Maitland  Street  Wellesley  & Jarvis). 
416-972-1935,  ext.  3321. 

Dr.  Neil  Pilkington  (Psychologist). 

Assessment  and  individual,  couples  and 
group  cognitive-behaviour  therapy  for: 
anxiety/phobias,  depression/low  self- 
esteem, stress  and  anger  management, 
couples  issues  and  sexual  identity/orienta- 
tion concerns.  Staff/faculty  health  care 
benefits  provide  full  coverage.  Morning, 
afternoon  and  evening  appointments. 
Downtown/TTC.  416-977-5666.  E-mail 
Dr.Neil.Pilkington@primus.ca 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and 
relationship  issues.  Individual,  group 
and  couple  therapy.  U of  T extended  health 
plan  provides  coverage.  For  a consultation 
call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White,  Psychologist, 
416-535-9432,  140  Albany  Avenue 

(Bathurst/Bloor). 

Evelyn  Sommers,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist, 
provides  psychotherapy  and  counselling 
for  individuals  and  couples  from  age  17. 
Covered  under  U of  T benefits.  Yonge  and 
Bloor.  41 6-41 3-1 098  or  e-mail  for  informa- 
tion package,  eks@passport.ca 

Dr.  Carol  Musselman,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Psychotherapy  for  depres- 
sion, anxiety,  trauma  and  other  mental 
health  needs,  relationship  problems,  issues 
related  to  gender,  sexual  orientation,  dis- 
ability. Day  and  evening  appointments. 
Covered  by  extended  health  plans.  489 
College  Street,  Suite  206.  416-568-1100, 
cmusselman@oise.utoronto.ca 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  benefits 
coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula  Gardner, 
Registered  Psychologist,  114  Maitland 
Street  (Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  416-469- 
6317. 

Dr.  Cindy  Wahler,  Registered 
Psychologist  Yonge/St.  Clair  area. 
Individual  and  couple  psychotherapy. 
Depression,  relationship  difficulties, 
women's  issues,  health  issues,  self-esteem. 
U of  T extended  health  care  plan  covers 
psychological  services.  41 6-961  -0899; 
cwahler@sympatico.ca 


MASSAGE  THERAPY  at  PacificWellness.ca 
(80  8loor  St.  W„  #1100,  at  Bay). 
Professional  elegant  facilities.  Female/male 
registered  therapists  (RMTs).  Direct 
insurance  billing  available  for  U of  T staff. 
416-929-6958. 

ALTERNATIVE  MEDICINE  SERVICES. 

Acupuncture,  shiatsu,  Swedish  massage, 
reflexology,  nutrition  consultation, 
hypnotherapy.  80  Bloor  Street  West, 
suite  1100.  Tel  416-929-6958  www. 
pacificwellness.ca 


MISCELLANY 


Travel  and  teach  English:  Job  guaran- 
teed. TESOL  certified  in  5 days,  in  class, 
online  or  by  correspondence.  Attend  a 
FREE  information  seminar.  #209,  101 
Spadina  Ave.  Free  infopack.  1 -888-270- 
2941  or  www.canadianglobal.net 

University  Lodge.  Masonic  Lodge  meets 
monthly  on  2nd  and  4th  Thursdays.  For 
information  or  to  attend  meetings  contact 
416-467-1824  or  scott.bukovac® 
utoronto.ca 

Car  for  sale.  1 998  blue  Toyota  Corolla, 
5-speed,  4-door,  A/C,  radio/cassette, 
excellent  condition,  107,916  km. 


$10,500.  Daytime:  416-946-5770  or 
416-874-4152;  evening:  416-465- 
1173.  jfg.desbiens@utoronto.ca  or 
julie.blanchet@watsonwyatt.com 

French  tutor  available  for  primary  and 
high  school  level.  Call  Monique  at  416- 
469-4355. 

FEMALE  DON  NEEDED.  Mature,  respon- 
sible, maintenance  skills.  Live-in,  oversee 
chores,  moves,  enforce  house  rules  (no 
alcohol/smoking).  Start  May,  1-year  con- 
tract, renewable.  $75/month  + free  bed- 
room in  furnished  house,  inclusive 
(TVA/CR/cable/appliances).  E-mail  resume 
baysmithproperties@hotmail.com 

Attention  Education/English  Students. 

Capable  writers  needed  to  help  create 
English  learning  materials:  essays  and 
monologues  of  an  academic  nature,  250- 
300  words  each,  $4/essay,  monologue. 
Contact  grammar@emptyvessel.ca 

NEWLY  RENOVATED  PROFESSIONAL 
OFFICE  building  for  rent,  approx.  3,000 
sq.  ft.,  air-conditioned,  parking,  profession- 
al area,  close  to  East  General  Hospital, 
subway,  on  the  Danforth.  For  more  infor- 
mation call  Mike,  416-465-5428  or  416- 
759-7572. 


A classified  ad  costs  $18.50  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  addi- 
tional word  (maximum  70).  Your  phone  number  counts  as  one  word, 
but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted  as  a word, 
e-mail  addresses  count  as  two  words. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto  must 
accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before 
The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to  Mavic  Ignacio-Palanca,  Department  of 
Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  3J3. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet 
and/or  receipt  please  include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope. 
For  more  information  please  call  (416)  978-2106  or  e-mail 
mavic . palanca@u  t oront  o . ca . 


If  Your  Body  Aches 


Neck  pain 
Back  pain 
Hip  pain 
Knee  pain 
Ankle  pain 
General  Foot  Pain 
Arch  pain 
Heel  pain 


Could  It  Be  Your  Feet? 

YOU  MAY  HAVE  FOOT  PROBLEMS 
WHICH  CAN  LEAD  TO  ADDITIONAL  ACHES  & PAINS 


flealtliieA 


<ProfessionaCcFamiCy  Tootcare 


CUSTOM  PLASTER  CASTED  ORTHOTICS 
Rx  BIRKENSTOCK  SANDALS  & FOOTWEAR 
PROBLEMATIC  NAILS  : HEEL  PAIN  : CALLUS  : CORNS  : WARTS 
HIGH  & FLAT  ARCHES  : GENERAL  AND  DIABETIC  FOOTCARE 

PERSONAL  ATTENTION  AND  GENTLE  CARE 


DEDICATED  TO  HELP  KEEP  YOU  WALKING  IN  COMFORT 
Toronto/Head  Office  : 27  Queen  St.  E.  Suite  407  416-214-4697 

Across  St.  Michaels  Hospital 

Orthotics  and  Custom  Made  Footwear  May  Be  Covered  Under 
UofT  Staff  and  Most  Other  Extended  Health  Care  Plans. 


Wednesday,  February  12,  2003  at  7:30  p.m. 
The  Meeting  Place,  UTSC 

1265  Military  Trail  (South  of  Hwy  401  at  Momingside) 

Featuring 


Sponsored  by  El  Meloche  Monnex 


Preston  Manning 

“Changing  the  National 
Agenda” 

Call  416-287-7115  or 

e-mail:  joyce@utsc.utoronto.ca  for  more  information 
Admission  Free  - Everyone  Welcome 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  AT  SCARBOROUGH 
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EVENTS 


LECTURES 

Changing  the  National 
Agenda. 

Wednesday,  February  12 

Preston  Manning,  former  leader  of  the 
Reform  party;  annual  Watts  lecture. 
Meeting  Place,  U of  T at  Scarborough. 
7:30  to  9 p.m.  UofTat  Scarborough 

Telethics  for  Telepresence: 
The  Ethics  of  Immersive 
Virtual  Environments. 

Tuesday,  February  13 

Prof.  Steve  Jones,  University  of  Illinois  at 
Chicago.  Lecture  Theatre,  1190  Bahen 
Centre  for  Information  Technology,  40 
St  George  St.  4 to  5:30  p.m.  Knowledge 
Media  Design  Institute 

Liberal  Democracy,  Radical 
Islam  and  9/11:  Has  History 
Begun  Again  or  Did  It  Never 
End? 

Thursday,  February  13 

Htllel  Fradkin,  Ethics  & Public  Policy 
Center,  Washington,  D C.;  The  World 
After  Sept.  11  series.  400  Alumni  Hall, 
St.  Michael’s  College,  121  St.  Joseph  St. 
5:30  p.m.  University  of  St.  Michael’s 
College  and  Donner  Canadian  Foundation 

Land-shaping. 

Thursday,  February  13 

Prof.  Brigitte  Shim,  Faculty  of 
Architecture,  Landscape  & Design. 
Room  103,  230  College  St.  7 p.m. 
Architecture,  Landscape  & Design 

The  Khmer  Rouge  Trial: 

To  Be  or  Not  to  Be. 

Friday,  February  14 
Lao  Mong  Hay,  Chair  in  ASEAN  and 
International  Studies.  108N  Munk 
Centre  for  International  Studies.  2 to  4 
p.m.  Asian  Institute  & Dr.  David  Chu 
Community  Network  and  CIDA 


Facts,  Myths  and 
Chemophobia:  Finding  Dioxin 
in  the  Environment. 

Sunday,  February  16 

Ray  Clement,  Ontario  Ministry  of  the 
Environment  &r  Energy.  Auditorium, 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  3 p.m.  Royal 
Canadian  Institute 

In  the  Hands  of  the  Taliban. 

Saturday,  February  22 

Yvonne  Ridley,  British  journalist  arrested 
by  the  Taliban  during  the  war  in 
Afghanistan.  Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  7 to  9 p.m. 
Reservations:  www/utoronto.ca/ 

muslim/swj.htm  or  sfwj@sympatico.ca. 
Muslim  Students'  Association 

Alexander  von  Humboldt: 
Mapping  the  Earth. 

Sunday,  February  23 

Prof.  Joan  Steigerwald,  York  University. 
Auditonum,  Medical  Sciences  Building. 

3 p.m.  Royal  Canadian  Institute 

Beyond  the  Genome:  How  to 
Assemble  a Human  Cell. 

Monday,  February  24 

University  Prof.  Anthony  Pawson, 
medical  genetics  and  microbiology; 
University  Professor  lecture  series. 
Northrop  Frye  Hall,  Victoria  University, 
73  Queen’s  Park  Cres.  E.  7 p m. 
Knowledge  Foundation,  Arts  & Science  and 
Elderwood  Foundation 

Na:nk  Hioisig/Flowers  for 
Your  Ears:  O’odham  Poetry,  a 
Reading  With  Commentary. 

Monday,  February  24 

Prof.  Ofelia  Zepeda,  University  of 
Arizona;  aboriginal  studies  lecture 
series.  1170  Bahen  Centre  for 
Information  Technology,  40  St.  George 
St.  Aboriginal  Studies 

COLLOQUIA 

Hiraizumi  Kiyoshi: 

A Japanese  Nationalistic 
Historian,  1894-1984. 

Wednesday,  February  12 

Kiyoshi  Ueda,  PhD  Candidate;  history 
graduate-faculty  series.  2090  Sidney 
Smith  Hall.  4 to  6 p.m.  History 


Climates  of  Collaboration. 

Wednesday,  February  12 

Jill  Lazenby,  associated  scholar,  IHPST. 
323  Victoria  College,  73  Queen’s  Park 
Cres.  E.  4 p.m.  History  & Philosophy  of 
Science  & Technology 

Deep  Convection  East  of 
Greenland:  Atmospheric 
Forcing  and  Oceanic 
Response. 

Thursday,  February  13 

Robert  Pickart,  Woods  Hole 
Oceanographic  Institution.  102 
McLennan  Physical  Laboratories. 
4:10  p.m.  Physics 

Studying  and  Managing  Work 
Climate  From  a Multiple 
Stakeholder  Perspective. 

Friday,  February  21 

Prof.  Michael  Burke,  Tulane  University. 
133  Rotman  School  of  Management. 

3 to  5 p.m.  Organizational  Behaviour 
Area,  Rotman  School  of  Management 

SEMINARS  ~ 

The  NGO  Community  in 
Southeastern  Europe. 

Monday,  February  10 

Ivan  Krastev,  Centre  for  Liberal 
Strategies,  Sofia.  108N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  2 to  4 p.m. 
Russian  & East  European  Studies 

Studying  Vascular 
Development  Using 
Zebra  Fish. 

Wednesday,  February  12 

Dr.  Brant  Weinstein,  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  Bethesda.  968  Mt.  Sinai 
Hospital.  Noon.  Samuel  Lunenfeld 
Research  Institute 

The  Future  of  Multimedia 
Fate  Models:  Complexity  and 
Credibility  vs.  Reliability  and 
Transparency. 

Wednesday,  February  12 

Prof.  Tom  McKone,  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley.  116  Wallberg 
Building.  12:30  p.m.  Chemical 
Engineering  & Applied  Chemistry 


Monitoring  for  Sustainability: 
Engaging  Citizens  in 
Collecting,  Mapping  and 
Taking  Action  on  Ecological 
Data. 

Wednesday,  February  12 

Mary  McGrath,  Citizens  Environment 
Watch,  and  Prof.  John  Sorrell,  York 
University  2093  Earth  Sciences  Centre. 

4 p.m.  Environmental  Studies  and 
Sustainable  Toronto  Project 

Surrounded  by  Evil:  Writing 
on  Trial  in  Tito’s  Wake. 

Thursday,  February  13 

Prof.  Ralph  Bogert,  Slavic  languages  and 
literatures.  108N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  Noon  to  1:30  p.m. 
Russian  & East  European  Studies 

Exploring  Physical  and  Social 
Factors  That  Influence 
Smoking  Behaviour  in 
Outdoor  Public  Places. 

Thursday,  February  13 

Pam  Kaufman,  public  health  sciences. 
113  Koffler  Institute  for  Pharmacy 
Management.  4 p.m.  Environmental 
Studies  and  Gage  Occupational  & 
Environmental  Health  Unit 

The  Idea  of  Black  Culture. 

Friday,  February  14 

Prof.  Hortense  Spillers,  Cornell 
University.  208N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  2 to  4 p.m  Study 
of  the  United  States  and  English 

Love  and  History: 

The  Troy  Story  as  Spenser 
Assimilates  It. 

Friday,  February  14 

Jim  Carcscallen,  CRRS  distinguished 
senior  fellow.  205  Northrop  Frye  Hall. 
3:15  p.m.  Reformation  & Renaissance 
Studies 

Defining  the  Interactions  That 
Mediate  the  Assembly  of 
Anthrax  Toxin. 

Monday,  February  1 7 

Prof.  Jeremy  Mogridge,  laboratory  med- 
icine and  pathobiolgy.  2172  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  4 p.m.  Laboratory 
Medicine  & Pathobiology 


Traditional  Multiculturalism 
in  the  Chernivtsi  Region: 

The  Myths  and  Realities  of 
“Europe  in  Miniature.” 

Tuesday,  February  18 

Prof.  Anatoliy  Kruglashov,  Chernivtsi 
National  University;  visiting  University 
of  Alberta.  208N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  2 to  4 p.m.  Petro 
Jacyk  Program  for  the  Study  of  Ukraine 
and  Canadian  Institute  of  Ukrainian 
Studies,  Toronto  Office 

Gene-Driven  Mutagenesis: 
Would  It  Be  an  Alternative  for 
the  Know-Out  Mouse? 

Wednesday,  February  1 9 

Dr.  Yoichi  Gondo,  Genomic  Sciences 
Centre,  Japan.  968  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital. 
Noon.  Samuel  Lunenfeld  Research 
Institute 

How  Chloroplasts  Divide. 

Friday,  February  21 

Prof.  Kathy  Osteryoung,  Michigan  State 
University.  B142  Earth  Sciences  Centre. 
3 p.m.  Botany 

Promoting  Healthy  Aging:  A 
Physical  Activity  Intervention 
for  Midlife  Women. 

Monday,  February  24 

Paula  Gardner,  PhD  candidate,  public 
health  sciences.  222  College  St.,  Ste. 
106.  Noon  to  1:30  p.m.  Human 
Development,  Life  Course  & Aging 


CONFERENCES 

Antisemitism:  The 
Politicization  ot  Prejudice  in 
the  Contemporary  World. 

Monday,  February  10  and 
Tuesday,  February  11 

The  conference  will  examine  the  nature 
of  contemporary  anti-Semitism  in  his- 
torical perspective,  assess  its  attributes 
and  strength  in  the  present  and  explore 
the  range  of  policy  instruments  that  can 


EXCELLENCE  THROUGH  EQUITY 

confronting  the  tensions  in  universities 

A Conference  at  the  University  of  Toronto 

March  21-23,  2003 

This  conference  will  discuss  changing  perceptions  on  achieving  equity  in  the  university  environment 
and  establish  a dialogue  between  university  policy  makers  and  those  who  live  with  these  policies. 

ART  EXHIBITION 

request  for  submissions 

Students,  staff  and  faculty  from  all  three  U of  T campuses  are  welcome  to  submit  artwork 
that  explores  the  themes  of  the  conference:  diversity,  equity,  fairness,  accessibility  and  change, 


All  sizes,  2 dimensional,  open  media  and  framed  art  must  be  submitted  by 
March  13,  2003.  Selected  art  will  be  displayed  during  the  conference,  March  21-23,2003. 


For  more  information  about  both  the  conference  and  art  exhibition 

visit  www.utoronto.ca/equity 
or  call  416-466-3891  TTY:41 6-978-1 902. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  FRENCH 
University  of  Toronto 

invites  you  to  attend  a Special  Lecture 

I am  not  searching  for  my  identity! 
by  Nancy  Huston 

The  Calgary  born,  Paris  based,  renowned  author  will  discuss  her 
writing,  translation  and  most  specifically  the  search  of  identity  which  is 
one  of  the  major  themes  of  her  work.  The  winner  of  several  prestigious 
literary  prices  (such  as  The  Governor  General's  Award  for  Cantique  des 
plaines,  1993;  and  The  Prix  Goncourt  des  Lyceens,  for  Instruments  des 
tenebres,  1996),  she  has  also  been  nominated  for  numerous  other 
literary  awards.  Ms.  Huston  will  deliver  her  lecture  in  English  and 
accept  questions  from  the  audience  in  both  English  and  French. 

All  welcome 

Monday,  24  February  2003,  4:10  p.m. 

Victoria  College  Chapel  (Old  Vic  bldg,  2nd  floor) 

91  Charles  Street  West,  Toronto 

information  Prof.  Benoit  Bolduc 

bbolduc@chass.utoronto.ca 
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EVENTS 


be  effective  in  reducing  the  politicization 
of  prejudice.  The  central  questions  of 
the  conference  are:  What  are  the  histor- 
ical roots  of  present-day  anti-Semitism 
in  Europe  and  North  America?  What  are 
the  scope  and  attributes  of  contempo- 
rary anti-Semitism?  Is  there  a “new  anti- 
Semitism"?  How  dangerous  is  the  phe- 
nomenon? Does  anti-Semitism  differ 
from  other  kinds  of  prejudice  in  the 
world  today?  What  are  the  appropriate 
mixes  of  policy  instruments  — legal, 
regulatory,  political,  social  and  educa- 
tional — that  can  best  respond  to  the 
problem  of  contemporary  anti- 
Semitism?  Vivian  & David  Campbell 
Conference  Facility,  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  Registration:  416- 
946-8134;  events.munk  @utoronto.ca. 
Program  details:  www.utoronto.ca/mcis/ 
antisemitism.  International  Studies,  Arts 
& Science,  Law,  Jewish  Studies,  Joint 
Initiative  in  German  & European  Studies 
and  Graduate  Studies 

Governing  Council. 

Friday,  February  14 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  3:30  p.m. 

Business  and  Investment 
Opportunities  in  Poland, 
Russia  and  Ukraine. 

Thursday,  February  20 

Day-long  conference  focuses  on  busi- 
ness and  investment  opportunities  in 
Poland,  Russia  and  Ukraine.  Vivian  & 
David  Campbell  Conference  Facility, 
Munk  Centre  for  International 
Studies.  Registration  fee:  $160.50, 
GST  included.  Registration  and 
information:  Robert  Austin,  416- 

946-8942 , Robert . austin@utoronto  .ca; 
Larysa  larovenko,  416-946-8113, 
larysa.iarovenko@utoronto.ca; 
www.  u toronto . ca/  crees/businessO  2.pdf. 
Russian  & East  European  Studies 

Perception  of  the  Past/ 

Visions  uf  dic  I wtui  c. 

Saturday,  February  22 
Annual  conference  2003.  Telling  the 
Present,  Recalling  the  Future:  Messianic 
Expectation  of  the  Barcelona 
Disputation  Account,  Nina  Capuo, 
University  of  Michigan;  Enshrining 
Romance  in  Marie  de  France’s  Lauistic, 
Seeta  Chaganti,  University  of  California 
at  Davis;  Poised  Between  the  Past  and 


the  Future:  Early  Medieval  Graves  and 
Their  Place  in  Defining  Familial  Identity 
Bonnie  Effros,  SUNY  Birmingham; 
Speculum  Apocalypsis:  An  Apocalyptic 
Expression  of  Medieval  Ecclesiology, 
Magda  Hayton,  University  of  Toronto; 
Intersections  in  Time:  Reading  Natura  in 
Bede’s  De  temporum  ratione,  Jennifer 
Merriman,  Pennsylvania  State 
University;  No  Pain,  No  Gain:  Pain, 
Purgation  and  Justice  in  Late  Antique 
Conceptions  of  the  Afterlife,  Isabel 
Moreira,  University  of  Utah;  The  Recent 
Past  and  the  Lately  Dead:  Trying  to 
Forget  in  the  Late  Medieval  English 
Village,  Sherri  Olston,  University  of 
Connecticut;  Philip  the  Bold’s  Plea  for 
Visual  Immortality  in  the  Well  of  Moses, 
Donna  Sadler,  Agnes  Scott  College;  The 
Future  Tense  in  Old  English  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Conceptualization  of 
Future  Time,  Mark  Sundaram, 
University  of  Toronto.  Father  Richard 
Madden  Auditorium,  Carr  Hall,  St. 
Michael’s  College,  100  St.  Joseph  St. 
9:30  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  Registration  fee: 
$45,  seniors  $25,  students  free  (lunch 
$10).  Information:  416-978-2380. 

Medieval  Studies 

University  Affairs  Board. 

Tuesday,  February25 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 

MUSIC 

U OF  TO  ART  CENTRE 
Music  at  the 
U of  T Art  Centre. 

Tuesday,  February  11 

Yente  Kerr,  solo  Marimba  recital;  pre- 
sented with  the  Faculty  of  Music.  Noon. 

Tuesday,  February25 

The  Downtown  String  Quartet;  present- 
ed with  the  Faculty  of  Music.  Noon. 

FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 
Thursdays  at  Noon 

Thursday,  February  13 

Music  and  poetry:  Matthew  Leigh, 
baritone;  John  Hawkins,  piano;  Prof. 
Eric  Domville,  commentator.  Walter 
Hall.  12:10  p.m. 


2003  Neil  Graham  Lecture 


Anneila  I.  Sargent 

Department  of  Astronomy 
California  Institute  of  Technology 

FROM  DUST  TO  US 
Seurthing  for  the  Origins 
of  Planetary  Systems 

Monday,  March  3,  2003 


4.30  p.m.F  Room  140 
University  College 
1 5 King’s  College  Circle 
University  of  Toronto 


Members  of  the  staff,  students  and  the  public 
are  cordially  invited. 


Celebrations! 

Friday,  February  14 

Lorand  Fenyves  85th  birthday  celebra- 
tion: Lorand  Fenyves,  violin;  Lydia 
Wong,  piano;  Scot  St.  John,  viola;  Simon 
Fryer,  cello;  Edward  Tait,  bass.  Walter 
Hall.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $20,  students  and 
seniors  $10. 


Young  Artist  Recital. 

Saturday,  February  22 

Hugo  Wolf  and  his  poets:  young  artists 
and  alumni  with  guest  artist  Catherine 
Robbin,  mezzo;  and  Bruce  Ubukata  and 
Stephen  Ralls,  piano;  Walter  Hall.  Noon 
to  6 p.m.  Tickets  $25. 

VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY 
Choral  Music  on  Campus. 

Friday,  February  14 

The  things  we  do  for  love:  MacMillan 
Singers,  Darryl  Edwards,  conductor; 
University  Women’s  Chorus,  Robert 
Cooper,  conductor;  presented  by  the 
Faculty  of  Music.  Chapel.  8 p.m. 

WOFA:  Drum  and  Dance 
From  Guinea. 

Friday,  February  21 

An  explosion  of  West  African  energy, 
presented  by  Small  World  Music.  Isabel 
Bader  Theatre.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $25.  416- 
973-4000. 

PLAYS  & READINGS 

For  Colored  Girls  Who  Have 
Considered  Suicide  When  the 
Rainbow  is  Enuf. 

Thursday  to  Saturday,  February 
13  to  February  15 
By  Ntozake  Shange.  Hart  House  Theatre 
2002-2003  season  production. 
Performances  at  8 p.m.  Hart  Flouse 
Theatre.  Tickets  $15,  students,  seniors 
and  U of  T faculty  and  staff  $10. 

EXHIBITIONS  ~ 

FACULTY  OF  ARCHITEC- 


TURE, LANDSCAPE  & 
DESIGN 

House:  Case  Study  Cleveland. 

To  February  28 

An  exhibition  of  the  finalists  and  the 
winning  project  by  PLY  Architecture  + 
Design  for  flexible  housing  in  Cleveland. 
Eric  Arthur  Gallery.  Gallery  hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  9 am.  to  5 p.m,; 
Saturday,  Noon  to  5 p.m. 

JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE  ART 
GALLERY 
HART  HOUSE 
Memories  and  Testimonies; 
Memoires  et  Temoignages. 

To  March  6 

The  horrors  of  war  and  its  aftermath  as 
directly  experienced  by  the  victims  or 
experienced  second  hand  by  their 
descendants  are  portrayed  in  a variety  of 
media  by  artists  Liliana  Berezowsky, 
Marcel  Braitstein,  Caroline  Dukes, 
Georges  Dyens,  David  Feist,  Angela 
Grossmann,  Sadko  Hadzihasanovic, 
Natalka  Husar,  Gershon  Iskowitz  and 
Graham  Metson;  Loren  Lemer,  guest 
curator.  Both  galleries.  Gallery  hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.; 
Saturday,  1 to  4 p.m. 

U OF  T AT  SCARBOROUGH 
God’s  Monkey. 

January  30  to  March  9 

Photographs  by  Paul  Robles  dealing 
with  his  interest  in  race,  bi-cultural 
identity  and  the  politics  of  representa- 
tion. The  Gallery.  Gallery  hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 


VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY 
Franklin  Four  Watercolours. 

To  March  14 

Wendy  Bannerman,  Joan  Garratt,  Alan 
Horne  and  Janet  Ellis  Key,  members  of 
the  Franklin  Carmichael  Art  Group.  E.J. 
Pratt  Library.  Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 
9 a.m.  to  6 p.m.;  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
1 to  4:45  p.m. 

U OF  T ART  CENTRE 
Italian  Drawings  From  the 
National  Gallery  of  Canada. 

To  March  29 

70  works  dating  from  the  16th  to  the 
early  19th  century  explore  religious  and 
secular  themes  and  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  drawing  in  Italy  from  the 
Renaissance  to  the  advent  of 
Neoclassicism.  Hours:  Tuesday  to 

Fnday,  noon  to  5 p.m.;  Saturday,  noon 
to  4 p.m. 

~~  MISCELLANY 

Stop  Fighting  With  Your 
Teenager. 

Thursday,  February  13 

Topics  include  listening  skills;  conflict 
resolution;  problem-solving  techniques; 
how  to  conduct  regular  family  meetings; 
with  Karen  Skinulis  of  the  Parenting 
Education  Centre  of  Ontario.  Student 
Affairs  Conference  Room,  Koffler 
Student  Services  Centre.  Noon. 
Information  and  registration:  416-978- 
0951;  family.care@utoronto.ca. 


COMMITTEES 


Chair,  Department  of  Chemistry 

A search  committee  has  been  established 
to  recommend  a chair  of  the  Department 
of  Chemistry.  Members’  are:  Professor 
Carl  Amrhein,  dean.  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science  (chair);  Professors  Paul  Brumer, 
Daniel  Lidar  and  Ian  Manners,  chem- 
istry; Rashmi  Desai,  associate  dean, 
Division  111,  School  of  Graduate 
Studies;  Douglas  Reeve,  chemical  engi- 
neering and  applied  chemistry;  Barbara 
Sherwood  Lollar,  geology;  Jumi  Shin, 
chemistry,  U of  T at  Mississauga; 


Pekka  Sinervo,  vice-dean,  Faculty  of 
Arts  &r  Science;  and  Frank  Wania, 
chemistry,  U of  T at  Scarborough;  and 
Lisa  Cameron,  graduate  student,  and 
Michael  Goldberg,  undergraduate  stu- 
dent, chemistry;  and  Kenneth  Hine, 
administrative  officer,  chemistry. 

The  committee  would  appreciate 
receiving  nominations  and  comments 
from  interest  persons  of  the  university 
community.  These  should  be  submitted 
to  Professor  Carl  Amrhein,  Room  2020, 
Sidney  Smith  Hall. 
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Council  Election 

Nominations  are  now  Open 

What  does  SGS  Council  do? 

Vacant  Seats: 

SGS  Council  is  primarily  responsible 

2 Chair/Directors  of  graduate  units 

for  establishing  policies  and 

1 in  Physical  Sciences 

procedures  concerning  the 

1 in  Life  Sciences  ■ 

administration  and  quality  of  graduate 

5 Full  Members  of  Graduate  Faculty 

studies  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

i in  Humanities 

SGS  Council  considers: 

• changes  in  SGS  policy 

2 in  Physical  Sciences 
2 in  Life  Sciences 

5 Graduate  Students 

• new  degree  proposals 

1 in  Humanities 

• new  program  proposals 

3 in  Social  Sciences 

• changes  in  admission  requirements 

1 in  Life  Sciences 

• changes  in  program  regulations 

1 Administrative  Staff 

• fellowships  and  awards  policy 

• reports  of  ad  hoc  committees 

• review  reports  of  SGS  centres/ 

1 member  from  any  graduate  unit  j 

institutes 

Eligibility: 

• other  matters  as  appropriate 

Candidates  must  be  full  members  (non-Emeritus)  of  the  graduate 
faculty  or  registered  graduate  students  in  the  division  in  which  they 

Nomination  forms  are 

have  been  nominated.  Administrative  candidates  must  be  continuing 

available  from: 

SGS  Website 

or  sessional  members  of  the  University  administrative  staff. 

School  of  Graduate  Studies 

Terms  of  office: 

Graduate  departments 

Terms  begin  July  1,  2003.  Faculty  terms  are  normally  for  three 

Graduate  centres/institutes 
Graduate  Students  Union 

years.  Student  and  staff  terms  are  for  one  or  two  years. 

For  more  information  contact 

416-946-3427 

Steve  Rutchinski,  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  Room  202,  65  St.  George  Street 

Nominations  Close  at  5:00  p.m.  March  4th , 2003 
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Equity  and 
Opportunity 


Universities  and  sfudenls  botii 
have  a role  io  play  in  Ihe 
“professionalizing”  of  PhDs 


By  Linda  Hutcheon 


For  the  east  30  years,  doctoral  students  in  many  fields  have  faced  a strikingly 
similar  situation  upon  graduation:  too  few  tenure-track  academic  positions  for 
their  numbers.  The  odds  of  new  PhDs  in  my  own  field  (language  and  literature) 
finding  full-time  academic  employment  immediately  after  graduation  have  been  no 
better  than  50-50  and  are  often  lower.  The  odds  of  landing  that  ideal  position  in  the  five 
years  after  earning  the  degree  have  been  about  two  out  of  three.  Yet  many  graduate  depart- 
ments are  continuing  to  produce  more  PhDs  than  our  institutions  can  permanently  hire. 

The  history  of  this  oversupply  is  the  history  of  our  profession,  one  marked  not  only  by 
an  extraordinary  expansion  of  North  American  higher  education  between  1955  and  1975 
but  also  by  the  increased  desire  of  institutions  to  be  recognized  for  research  achievements 
(and  thus  the  request  of  faculty  members  for  more  research  time  and  less  time  in  the  class- 
room). The  consequences  of  this  shift  have  been  multiple,  but  among  them  are  both  the 
turning  to  part-time  and  full-time  adjunct  teachers  to  fill  the  classrooms  and  the  raising  of 
the  bar,  that  is,  an  increase  in  expectations  for  research  productivity  at  all  levels,  from  entry 
to  tenure  and  promotion.  As  a result,  those  seeking  to  enter  the  profession  have  increasingly 
felt  obliged  to  leam  to  become  “professionals”  even  before  they  begin  their  search  for  a job. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  change  in  the  last  decades  has  been  a shift  to  the  years  of 
graduate  training  of  certain  aspects  of  professionalization  that  had  previously  occurred  only 
after  employment. 

Professionalization  involves  a complex 
process  of  acculturation  that  begins  on 
day  one  of  our  specialized  education. 

Through  this  process  we  leam  to  become 
researchers,  teachers,  colleagues. 

Professionalization  is  such  a powerful 
form  of  socialization  that,  certainly  by  the 
time  we  are  awarded  the  doctorate,  and 
often  long  before  that,  many  of  us  cannot 
imagine  ourselves  doing  anything  else. 

Our  graduate  education,  therefore,  both 
provides  us  with  our  formal  intellectual 
training  and  socializes  us  into  our  profes- 
sional lives.  Yet  much  of  the  debate  about 
professionalization  in  the  academy  has 
focused  on  only  one  aspect  of  this:  the 
increased  attention  graduate  students  are 
giving  to  making  themselves  competitive 
for  the  job  market. 

Facing  a tight  hiring  situation,  they 
understandably  want  to  be  as  prepared  as 
possible,  though  many  do  not  feel  they 
get  sufficient  assistance  from  their  depart- 
ments or  institutions.  Whose  responsibil- 
ity is  it,  then,  to  prepare  students  for  the 

multiple  career  opportunities  that  await  them?  Clearly  doctoral  institutions  and  depart- 
ments bear  the  greater  part  of  that  responsibility,  but  just  as  obviously  students  themselves 
must  accept  that  they  have  a significant  role  to  play. 

Universities  that  grant  doctorates  should  take  responsibility  for  the  difficulties  faced  by 
the  graduates  they  produce.  Whatever  their  institutional  motives  for  training  more  PhDs 
than  the  academic  market  can  absorb,  they  owe  their  graduate  students  the  same  career 
counselling  they  provide  to  undergraduates.  Graduate  departments,  supervisors  and 
mentors  will  inevitably  be  the  major  sources  of  informa- 
tion and  guidance  for  students  about  the  range  of  career 
possibilities  open  to  them  but  the  expertise  of  these 
advisers  is  in  most  cases  limited  to  the  academic  profes- 
sion. An  expanded  career  centre  can  likely  provide 
information  about  non-academic  positions  most  effec- 
tively. Departments  have  the  responsibility  to  make  stu- 
dents aware  that  there  are  opportunities  for  employment 
outside  the  academy  but  they  are  not  themselves  always 
the  best  sources  of  information  about  those  opportunities  and  should  not  be  expected  to  be. 

Many  departments  already  have  in  place  some  form  of  professional  training  for  their 
students;  others  do  not,  however.  Departments  owe  it  to  their  students  to  provide  a com- 
prehensive sense  of  the  profession  as  a whole.  In  part  they  do  this  by  how  they  reveal, 
through  their  practices  and  policies,  the  value  they  place  on  various  professional  activities, 
from  research  and  teaching  to  dealing  with  new  developments  and  changes  in  the  field.  But 


UNIVERSITIES  THAT  GRANT  DOCTORATES  SHOULD 
TAKE  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THE  DIFFICULTIES 
FACED  BY  THE  GRADUATES  THEY  PRODUCE 


they  can  also  do  this  through  professional  skills  seminars  that  provide  information  and 
guidance  to  their  students  that  will  enable  them  to  make  informed  decisions  about  their 
own  careers. 

Assigning  a faculty  member  (with  appropriate  time  compensation)  to  serve  as  director  of 
placement  is  another  step  many  departments  have  taken.  This  person  informs  students 
about  procedures  involved  in  looking  for  an  academic  position  (e.g.,  preparing  a cur- 
riculum vitae,  soliciting  letters  of  recommendation,  writing  letters  of  application,  tak- 
ing part  in  conventions  and  on-campus  interviews  and  presentations  and  negotiating 
job  offers).  Clearly  this  position  requires  someone  familiar  with  current  job  placement 
practices  and  statistics.  Student  demands  for  more  systematic,  reliable  and  consistent 
advice  and  information  indicate  that  departments  should  consider  formally  requiring 
them  to  attend  professional  skills  workshops.  In  short,  departments  can  do  more  to 
make  the  experience  of  both  career  development  and  the  job  search  less  anxiety-pro- 
voking and  considerably  more  equitable  through  increased  transparency  combined 
with  more  direct  information  and  advice.  More  (and  more  effective)  career  mentoring 

for  both  teaching  and  research  — can  also  play  an  important  part  in  countering  the 

impact  of  rumour. 

The  word  on  the  street  is  apocalyptic:  there  are  hardly  any  jobs  and  to  get  one  students 

must  have  c.v.s  of  the  dimensions  that 
used  to  get  people  tenure  — or  even 
promotion  to  full  professor.  Such  is  the 
rumour,  recognizably  (and  understand- 
ably) driven  by  anxiety.  The  reality  is 
that  there  are  jobs,  even  if  there  are  not 
enough  for  all.  To  get  one,  students  need 
to  have  c.v.s  that  show  their  engagement 
with  a variety  of  elements  of  the  profes- 
sion, but  not  to  the  extent  or  depth  that 
rumour  would  have  it.  More  important, 
there  are  elements  of  the  job  search 
whose  significance  students  may  have 
underrated  (such  as  the  application  let- 
ter) but  that  hiring  committees  claim  are 
crucial.  While  everyone  in  my  area  of 
study  would  agree  that  it  is  important 
for  students  to  enter  the  intellectual 
debates  in  their  field  through  a few  peer- 
reviewed  publications  and  conference 
presentations,  it  is  quality,  not 
quantity  that  matters  and  the  quality  of 
the  dissertation  remains  central. 
Professionalization  happens,  inevitably; 
it  is  not  intrinsically  good  or  bad,  pro- 
ductive or  counterproductive.  The 
process  of  consciously  preparing  to  be  a successful  professional  is  part  of  that  socializa- 
tion, a part  that  can  be  managed  effectively  with  the  aid  of  appropriate  information  and 
guidance. 

Nevertheless,  if  the  past  is  a guide  to  the  future,  at  least  a third  of  the  aspirants  for  aca- 
demic positions  in  my  field  of  study  will  end  up  finding  other  kinds  of  employment  inside 
or  outside  the  academy,  changing  their  goals  completely  — unless  from  the  start  they  have 
had  a broader  sense  of  what  professional  opportunities  exist.  The  word  on  the  street  is  not 

totally  wrong:  it  is  tough  to  seek  and  get  a job  and  not 
everyone  will  succeed.  But  many  will.  Over  the  last  30 
years,  what  used  to  be  called  “preprofessionalism”  has 
become  the  norm  of  graduate  preparation;  that  situation 
is  not  likely  to  change  in  the  foreseeable  future.  What 
can  change  and  is  changing  is  the  new  sense  that  depart- 
ments and  institutions  have  of  their  responsibility  to  pre- 
pare graduate  students  for  this  reality.  If  there  is  still 
resistance  to  professionalization  in  some  quarters,  we 
need  only  ask:  Who  loses  when  one  is  simply  supposed  to  “know”  how  to  be  a professional? 
In  the  end,  professionalization  is  an  ethical  tool  in  the  fight  for  equity. 

University  Professor  Linda  Hutcheon  of  English  and  comparative  literature  recently  chaired  the 
Modern  Language  Association  of  America's  committee  on  professionalization  of  PhDs.  The  full 
report  of  the  committee  can  be  found  on  the  MLA  Web  site  at  www.mla.org. 
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